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For the Boston Recorder, 
REVIEW OF BUSH ON THE RESURRECTION. 
Continued, 

Fourthly. The resurrection of Christ es- 
tablishes the doctrine of the literal resurrec- 
tion of the body. Mr. B. it is true labors 
hard to prove that Christ’s body was not 
raised from the dead; that his resurrection 
was strictly analagous to that of others, a 
new spiritual body being developed at death 
by some unknown physiological change in 
, But what became of | 
One | 
author supposes that it was miraculously 
dissolved into its gaseous elements, and dis- | 
that 
when Christ appeared to the disciples and | 
others, he merely assumed a bodily form as | 
he had often dove when he appeared to an- | 
cient believers before his incarnation; and 
he allowed them to touch bim 
for the confirmation of their faith, he mi- 
raculously produced in them the sensation | 
of touch, though his body was really imma- 
terial, intangible, impalpable to all their 
physical senses, 





the vital principle. 
the Savior’s body if it was not raised? 


sipated without seeing corruption; 


that when 


With regard to this hypothesis we offer | 
a few remarks. } 


| 
| 


(1.) [tis mere assumption. 
not proved that Christ's body was not rais- 
ed, but has thrown against this asserted 
fact, the antecedent improbability of any | 


literal resurrection, and then brought in a| 
string of conjectures to relieve some of the 


difficulties that encumber his views. 

(2.) His hypothesis makes a repeated 
and excessive demand for miraculous pow- 
er. A miracle must have resolved Christ's 
body into gas, and then a distinct miracle 
must have been wrought on each one of 
the five hundred witnesses who thought 
they saw him after his resurrection. 

(3.) Christ repeatedly foretold the res- 
urrection of his body. One example will 
suffice. ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
But he spake of 
Now if his body 
was not raised, when, where and how was 
this prophecy fulfilled? 


days I will raise it up. 


the temple of his body.” 


How could the 
evolution of a new spiritual body from the 
vital principle, be the 


raising up of the 


same temple which the Jews had destroy- | 


ed? And how could the instantaneous pro- 
duction of such a body at death, fulfill the 
of a after three 


condition resurrection 
days? 

(4.) Christ furnished to his disciples the 
strongest possible evidence that this body 
was really raised from the dead. Once 
when they were terrified by his sudden ap- 
pearance and supposed him to be a spirit, 
le said to them, “ Behold my hands and 
ny feet, that it is Emyself; handle me and 
see, fora spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see me have.” No kind of evidence 
cau be more couvincing and satisfactory 
than that of our bodily senses, and especial- 


lv when, as in this case, several persons 


ure present, and the seases of sight, of | 


hearing, and of feeling, all give their con- 
Just 
Eleven com- 
petent aud credible witnesses testify in a 
court of justice, that they have seen and 


current testimony 


putthe case in its true light. 


to the same fact. 


felt a body composed of flesh and bones ; 
While another witness, who was not present, 
attempts to invalidate their testimony, by 
bringing forward metaphysical or physio- 
logical objections. Which testimony would 
have the greatest weight on the minds of a 
Jury? Which ought to have the greatest 
weight with us? 
ofthe eleven disciples is to be overcome 
and set aside by amere physiological diffi- 
culty—a difficulty too which originates in 
our ignorance, and not in our knowledge— 
then we may as well abandon all confidence 
in human testimony at once and forever, | 
and launch forth ow the starless ocean of | 
“a umversal scepticism. 


| 


(5.) If Cheist’s body was not raised we 
must believe, (and may God pardon the 
supposition,) that Christ wrought repeated 
miracles for the purpose of deceiving his 
disciples. There is no doubt that his dis- 
ciples, and even the chief priests and Phar- 
isees, really thought that his body was 
raised from the dead. ‘This they believed 
because he had foretold it—because, nut- 


withstanding all the precaution taken to 
prevent it, his body had actually escaped 


Mr. B. has | 
| 


| living are changed.) 


If such testimony as that | 


shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done | 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” | 

This solemn declaration is in perfect | 
harmony with the doctrine of a liferal and | 
general resurrection at the end of the world; | 
but viewed in connexion with the theory of 
Mr.'B. it presents several difficulties. (1.) | 
The resurrection is here spoken of as a| 
future event, whereas on the new theory it| 
is always passing—always present. (2.)| 
Our Savior’s words seem to teach a general | 
and simultaneous resurrection; All shall 
hear his voice, and come forth. (3.) A still} 
stronger difficulty is this; Christ says they | 
shall come from their graves, whereas, ac-| 
cording to Mr. B. they never do come from | 
their graves, for nothing is buried but the| 
body, and that never rises from its earthly | 
bed. 

Other passages seem to teach with equal | 
clearness the future and simultaneous res-| 
urrection of the dead. Thus Paul; * Be- 
hold I show you a mystery; we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a | 
moment, inthe twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump; for the trumpet shall sound 
Again: “ The 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven 


and the dead be raised.” 


with a shout, with the voice of the archan- 
| gel, and with the trump of God; and the} 
| dead in Christ shall rise first,’’ (before the 
How well these pas- 
sages comport with the doctrine of a literal 
resurrection at the end of the world, is suf- 
ficiently obvious, and equally apparent is 
itheir disagreement with the theory of Mr. 
|B. 
place at the moment of death, and is con- 


He supposes that the resurrection takes | 
‘ 
| stantly going on from age to age; but Paul 
| evidently supposed the resurrection would 
| be general and simultaneous, taking place 
| after the Lord’s descent from heaven, after 
|the archangel’s call and the sounding of 
ithe last Both 
| not be true, and we must leave Prof. B. 
ito settle the matter with Paul as best he 


trumpet. opinions can- 


may. Non nostrum inter hos tantas compo- 


nere lites. B. 
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UNIVERSAL SALVATION AND ENDLESS 
MISERY. 

Messrs. Epirorns:—My last argument 
was numbered 35. 
| $6. ‘Not every one that saith unto me, 
| Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
|heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
| Father which is in heaven. Many will say 
|to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
| have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you; de- 
part from me, ye that work iniquity.’ Matt. 
|7: 21, 23. 
| The kingdom of heaven here brought to 


| view, is not that which is enjoyed by saints 


many wonderful works? 


in this world; because those that do God's 
will are to enter into the former, which 
shows that they are not already in it; and 
| because, likewise, the future—that day—a 
period after the termination of one’s earthly 
| course—is the time assigned to the query of 
| those who are to be commanded to depart. 
| In their inquiry, they refer to what they have 
already done. ‘They had prophesied, and so 
on. ‘Thus, after the present life, in THAT 
pay, the day of accounts, the day of judg- 
ment, it will be said to many, ‘ Depart from 
| me, ye that work iniquity.’ When will they 
| be restored ? 
| 37. ‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
| unto thee, Bethsaida! It shall be more tol- 
erable for Tyre and Sidun at the day of 
Matt. 11: 21, 22. 
Tyre and Sidon had passed away when 
Christ was on earth; and yet he speaks of a 
day of judgment when those ancient people, 


woe 


judgment, than for you.’ 


and Chorazin and Bethsaida that were exist- 


jing in his own day, should be brought si- 


multaneously into judgment. Consequently, 
this judgment must be in the future state— 
the eternal world. And as it will be more 
tolerable, more endurable, more bearable, (if 
I may so express it,) for those ancient sin- 
ners than the sinners of Chorazin and Beth- 
saida, this proves that there will be punish- 
ment in eternity, after the day of judgment. 
When will it cease? 

38. ‘I say unto you, that every idle word 
than men shall speak, they shall give account 





from the grave—because he had shown 
himself alive at ten different times, and to 


more than five hundred 
athe 


persons at once— 
! because he commauded them to feel 


tat lus promise was fulfilled, and he was 
ren trom the dead. Christ evidently in- 
tended to make his disciples and others be- 
leve that his body was actually raised from 
the sepulchre; and if it was not raised, 
then he not only intended to deceive them, 
but actually wrought several miracles to 
sccomplish his purpose. Can we believe 
that he who is emphatically Tue Tautn, 


would thus deceive others, and even work 


miracles to carry on a system of pious fraud, | 


or religious juggling? 


Ipella, non 


Credat Judaeus 
The very supposition 
borders on blasphemy, and seems abhor- 
rent to the infinite perfeetions of God. 


Sasa 
’we i! Christ’s body was literally restored 
to life 


ego. 


» then the doctrine of a literal resur- 
rection is true: for the scriptures teach 
resurrection was a type of that of 
others, and that our present “ vile bodies ” 


will be fashioned like uate the 
body of Christ. 

Pifthly. 
rection, as given in the Bible, h = 
much better with the commonty received opin- 


- than with the views of Prof. B. Our 


that his 


glorious 


us body, as one of the strongest evidences 


The descriptions of the resur-| 


| thereof in the day of judgment.’ Matt. 12: 
36. 

Men do not, in the present world, give an 
account of every idle word they speak ; 
nothing of the kind whatever takes place ; 
|hence, the day of judgment mentioned in 
|this passage, at which they are to render 
|this account, must Be in the eternal state, 
| This settles the point, that the day of judg- 
ment is in eternity. In the eternal world, | 
therefore, men will pass the ordeal of the 
judgment day. 

39. ‘The men of Nineveh shall rise in 
judgment with this generation, and shall con- 
demn it; because they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas, and behold a greater 
is here! The of the 


jthan Jonas queen 


| south shall rise up in the judgment with this | 
| generation, and shall condemn it; for she | 
came from the uttermost parts of the earth to | 


hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold a 


41, 42. 

The men of Nineveh and the queen of the | 
south had been dead a long time when 
Christ uttered the foregoing. The judgment 


| im whieh they are to condemn the generation | 
of Christ's day, cannot therefore be in this 
| mortal state. ‘That it is to be after the gen-| 


eral resurrection, which resurrection is to be) 


| just.’ 


greater than Solomon is here!’ Matt. 12: 


| at @ given period, and at one period only, in-| 
“ttor says, “ All that are in the graves | cluding both the righteous and the wicked,) would Hall look in Chalmer's garb? How 


appears from the consideration, that the pen- 
itent Ninevites are to rise in judgment with 
that generation. And that generation is to 
be then condemned or damned. Here then 
is taught the doctrine of damnation after the 
resurrection, at the final judgment. When 
will those that are thus damned be blessed ? 
40. ‘When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a recom- 
pense be made thee. But when thou makest 
a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind; and thou shalt be blessed; for 
they cannot recompense thee ; for thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the | 
Luke 14; 12—14. | 
Here we see, that a reward at the resur- 
rection of the just, is connected with the do- | 
ing of good in this world; which explodes | 
the Universalist idea, that all reward and 
punishment is realized in this world. Nay, | 
as a reward is to be bestowed at the resur- 





rection, the idea that the resurrection will | SVernors and great men—of cool shades 


place all on an equal footing, is erroneous. | 
Now, if those that are good in this world | 
are to be rewarded at the resurrection, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that those that 
are evil in this world will be punished at 
the resurrection. When will that reward 
and that punishment cease? 

41. ‘ But they which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, neither can they die any 
more; for they are equal unto the angels, 
and are the children of God, being the chil- 
Luke 20 : 35, 36. 

In this passage, a resurrection and a world 
are brought into view, to obtain which a cer- 
Now 
those who repent and are regenerated, are 
But 
the impenitent are not accounted worthy in 
The latter, therefore, will not 
obtain that world, where men are as the an- 
gels 


dren of the resurrection.’ 


tain worthiness is required. saints, 


accounted worthy for Christ’s sake 
any sense. 


And though they will be raised from 
the dead, their resurrection will be an ineli- 
gible one, not worthy of being called a res- 
urrection in comparison with that of the 
just; the same as the wicked here are said to 
be dead in trespasses and sins, although they 
are literally alive. 

42. ‘ The hour is coming in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation.’ John 5: 28, 29. 

In the 25th verse, Jesus told the Jews, 
that the hour was coming, and then was, 
when the dead should hear his voice and 
live. This, of course, was a spiritual life 
Tn the 28th 
verse, he tells them not to marvel at this; 


and death of which he spake. 


and then proceeds to show them something 
still more wonderful. ‘ Marvel not at this,’ 
says he, ‘for the hour is coming,’ (he does 
not here say, ‘and now is,’) when all that 
are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth,, &c. This is contrasted 
with the dead hearing his voice, in the 25th 
verse, and assigned as a reason why they 
should not marvel at those dead thus hearing 
him. ‘They had no occasion to marvel that 
he could make the spiritually dead hear, if 
he eould rouse the sleeping dead from their 
slaumbers in the grave. Now, then, the hour 
is coming, when all the literally dead shall 
be raised from the grave ; they that hare done 
good to the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil to the resurrection of damna- 
tion. This proves damnation after the res- 
urrection. And as the life to which the 
good will rise will be endless, so this damna- 
tion to which the wicked will rise, being the 
opposite of that life, will be endless also 

Let Restorationists show the contrary if they 
can. One word more. The resurrection of 
life is here distinguished from the resurrec- 
tion of damnation; showing that the resur- 
rection state of the wicked is unworthy to 
be called life—unworthy to be considered a 
resurrection in comparison with that of the 
righteous; thus confirming the view which I 
have already presented, of the meaning of 
the term resurrection in the passage which 
speaks of being accounted worthy to obtain 
that world and the resurrection from the dead. 

Yours in the truth, 
Ornicen Bacuecer. 


STYLE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
The pithy writer who calls himself “Old Gil- 
bert,” in an essay on the subject of speech-making 


and preaching, gives some of his views in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


We confess our likes for effective pulpit 
style. A minister is not a pulpit essayist. 
A minister is not a philosophic lecturer. A 
fine book style is not a fine pulpit style. 
The heart is the minister of the desk. The 
best style is that which brings the intellect 
down through the heart, and melts all its 
precious metals in that hot furnace. If you 
want a specimen, take good old South—see 
what edge is in all he said. Playful but not 
light—sharp but not sour—imaginative but 
not dramatic—using common words with 
uncommon power—speaking to you as if he 
expected to convince you—full of earnest- 
ness—decided without dogmatism—witty but 
not vulgar. All his words strike you like 
the explosion of torpedoes. 

Some preachers use a sort of air-gun. 

ou hear no report—you see some effect. 
Others are real artillery-men—thunderin 
and blazing. No objection to the artillery- 
men, if they will only throw balls, but it is 
rather funny, to fire loud guns, and have very 
small shot. » © ° ° ° 

Let every man k to his own natural 
style. All children can’t cry alike. Some 
ery easy—some make a great blubbering. 
All preachers can’t preach alike. Personal 
taste should be rectified, and then become 
personal law. How would Mitton’s old 
Gothic architectural style suit simple-hearted 
Cowper? How would Charles Lamb look 
in Coleridge’s Germanic idioms? How 


}and leaving you and the other brethren at 


| place of railroads and public houges—of 


would Wesley appear in Hervey’s gaudy 
robes? Let every man be natural, but let 
him take care what is natural, Nature is a 
very indefinite word now-a-days. If you 
have the volume of water of Niagara, then 
you may become a cataract, but a bucket- 
full won't answer. If you have electricity, 
you may afford to thunder, but not without. 
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LETTER FROM THE WEST. 
Usionvitte, Ohio, July 1, 1845. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—In aecordance with 
your polite invitation, | sead you some in- 
cidents of my journey. 
After listening to the eloquent appeals 
of Bro. W. for the West and the world, 


the General Association, I took a last look 
of the Wachusett and Monadnock, with 
the blooming fields that cluster around 
them, and hastened to Worcester—that 


and enchanting palaces. 

The expense to Albany by New York 
being less than over the western hills, | 
staid 





in W. that day, walked around, 


F | 
gazed and admired. j 


Taking the cars to 
Allen’s point, I embarked on board the | 


beautiful and fast sailing steamboat Cleo- | 


patra, and was wafted pleasantly and rap- 
idly on to the populous and magnificent 
emporium of the Ou 
board there was order, neatness and com- 
fort—passengers and crew looked well and | 
happy. 


western continent. 


One passenger bound to New) 
London, had wisely taken a ticket to New| 
York, as the cheapest way in which he 
could reach the former place. } 

It was sunrise when the boat begun to} 
glide by the country seats, shipping, lofty 
of that 


prospect 


domes, and hurried multitudes 


stupendous city, and the was 
graud beyond descripuon. A thought of 
the wealth and poverty, joy and we that 
there existed, and of the streams of benev- 
olence, and streams of death that would 
through ages to come flow forth from that 
fountain of light and of darkness, is enough 
to absorb 


and overwhelm thinking 


soul. Could it be possible that the eye Was 


any 


gazing upon the habitations of more than 
three hundred thousand people, of all ages, 
nations aud char@ters—upon a city that 
must soon vie with the Tyres and Babylons 
of ancient days! It was strongly impressed 
upon my mind, that there could not have 
been less than one thousand carriages, 
carts and velucles of various kinds, collect- 
ed on the spot through which we passed in 
going from our landing to the pier of the 
North River boat. How the 


which I rode was to pass through these 1 


carriage in 
could not tell, but we went safely through. 

At seven o'clock inthe morning FE started 
up the North River for Albany—a river as 
useful and beautiful as the Nile, and ro- 
mantic as the Ohio. ‘The day was pleas- 
ant, and the scenery along the bank was 
Yet 


if those rocks that towered above us, cov- 


like the spell of some enchantment. 


ered with freshest verdure, should be lous- 
ened from their foundation and descend from 
theirawfal height, then wo betide the hap- 
less boat that should cruise along the shore. 
The Catskill mountains, West Point, and 
numerous cities, were among the chief at- 
tractions. 1 found no fault with the beat, 
except that its library was composed clief- 
ly of novels. 

Passing by Albany 1 arrived at Troy, | 
about eight o'clock, and took the cars on 
to Buffalo. 


was 


As I travelled all night, there | 
but litthe to be seen and but little 
sleep. 

During the whole journey I met with 
a few, and but a few, who talked well on 
the subject of religion, and sincerely la- 
low state of Zion. The cars 
stopped at the principal cities a longer 


mented the 
or | 
shorter time, according to the importance | 
of the places. 

Distance from Albany to Buffalo is 324 | 
miles, fare 12 dollars—time of passage 24) 
hours. We arrived at Buffalo about nine | 
o'clock, and went to Bennet’s temperance 
house—a house well worthy the patronage | 
of all travellers, especially ministers of the | 
It is a place of comfort and re- 
| pose, and frequented only by the friends of 

temperance, order and religion. Let all 
such remember the name, and if called to| 


gospel. 


stop at Buffalo, give it their support. 
As 1 staid at B. over the Sabbath, I 
heard Rev. A. T. Hopkins preach ; he was 


full of zeal, energy and devotion, and be-| 
ing fresh from the convention at Detroit, 
the interests of the West and the world 
lay heavily upon his heart. He is an able 
writer and speaker. 

Warne, Ohio, July 8, 1845. 


On the third instant Leame to Wayne, 
and in my correspondence shall omit for | 
the present a farther account of my jour-| 
ney, to give place to matters more inter- 
esting to me. 

AN INTERESTING FAMILY VisrT. 

The descendants of Silas and Rachel 
Babcock met as a family, at their former 
| residence in Wayne, Ashtabula county, 
| Ohio, July 4th, for the first time in fifteen | 
|years. The family consists of two mar- 
ried sons, and three married daughters! 
| with their companions, one son and one 
| daughter unmarried, one married grand- | 
| daughter, (the child of a daughter who 
died in 1816, in less than two years after 
ber marriage,) with her companion and 
two children, and two grandsons yet in 
infaney. 

The two married sons are presbyterian 
and congregational ministers, the other is 
| pursuing his theological studies preparatory 
| to the ministry. The four daughters have | 

. 


all been 
various 


extensively engaged in teaching in 
parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
uvomarried one still continues in | 
that useful work. 
It is an interesting fact that all the sons 
and daughters and all their companions, 
with the grand-daughter, are active mem- 


and the 


bers of presbyterian and congregational | Unitarian paper arraigns Romanism ou 


churches. 

The second wife and surviving compan- 
ion of Silas Babbock was also there, and 
was formerly a member of the same 
church. These, (excepting the unmarried 


son who was absent) together with a neph- coat” oun—(much as the editor would ask, 
ew and his wife and three children of aj though he might not require, a Quaker to 


daughter’s husband and some 
friends, made ap the friendly circle. 
They met on the 4th of July, at the resi- 


dence of the eldest son, lately the residence 


personal 


of the father, and remained together until 
after the Sabbah. In the afternoon of the 
4th one of the sons addressed a large as- 


semblage of people, who had come togeth- | changes his religion and becomes a Cath- 
er from Wayne and the adjacent towns, to | clic, he and his heirs forfeit his estate for- 


celebrate the birthday of our nation. 

In the devotional exercises of the morn- 
ing and evening, while the circle continued 
together, all the male members of the fam- 
ily at different times participated, and those 
On 
Sabbath morning the elder son preached ; 


exercises were highly interesting. 
in the afternoon the younger son preached 
and baptized the child of the eldest. The 
evening had been designed for the other 
son, but as he was absent a minister who 
At 


nine o’clock Sabbath evening, all the sons 


was providentially present preached. 


and daughters but the one above mention- 
ed were present im one room, united in 
the following hymn, composed by one of 
their number, and closed with prayer. 
We all have met on earth once more 
With hearts of sincere joy, 
But hope to meet on a happier shore 


Where bliss has no alloy 


We all have met—ah ‘twas not so, 
One brother was away ; 

Had he been here a purer glow 
Would gather round this day 

We all have met—this cannot be ; 
For four lie in the tomb 

Our father, mother, sister, three, 


And sister's child of bloom 


Though in the grave, silent as night, 
Their bodies turn to clay, 

Their souls as bright as heavenly light, 
Bask in eternal day 

When next we meet, ‘twill be with them 
Around Jehovah's throne— 

Each wo their crown shall add a gem, 
And make their bliss our own 

lu the morning they met together again, 
and after an interesting season of devotion 
separated with most friendly feelings, 
blessing God that they had been permitted 
to see each other's facesin the flesh. Some 
members of the family had come almost a 
thousand mules, and some over a hundred; 
some had not seen each other for eight 
years, and some not at all. 

On the whole it was the most interesting 
scene | was ever permitted to witness. 
The hospitality provided by the eldest son 
was onthe largest scale, and the place 
where they met one of the most beautiful 
of 


that they should never all meet again, and 


spots earth. These friends expected 
therefore improved the precious hours and 
looked forward to the final day. 
their stay 


During 
they visited the grave-yard 
where their father, mother, and one sister 
repose, and in their sympathy did not for- 
get the infant child of one of their number 
that was buried far away. They visited 
also the spot where their youngest brother 
and two youngest sisters were born. 

In concluding this account, let me say 
that they have met and separated, proba- 
bly to meet not again till the heavens are 
no more; but they cherish the fond hope, 
that in the mansions of the blest their cir- 
cle will yet be unbroken, and that friendly 
hands shall greet each other in palaces of 
light, without the dread of separation. 


D. H. B. 


THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
We continue the republication of this article 

from the New Englander. Those who have read 

previous extracts, will read what follows : 


It is still more, among our signs of 
promise, that the necessary and essential 
intolerance and corruptions of state alli- 
ance, and with them, such alliance itself, 
are every where becoming increasingly odi- 
ous. To say nothing of the corruptions— 
if its intolerance torture and kill Jews in 
Persia; or behead converted Mohammed- 
ans in Turkey; of hang converted Cath- 
oles in Portugal ; or imprison a Protestant, 
Dr. Kalley, for “ abetting apostasy and 
heresy” in Madeira ; or banish a spiritually 
minded Scott from Sweden: or drive a 
Baptist, Dr. Hoby, from even a temporary 
visit to Copenhagen, in Denmark, except 
he ‘* pledge himself neither to baptize, ner 
to administer the Lord's supper, nor have 
any communication with the Baptists of 
the place, nor hold any conversation with 
any person on religious subjects; ” or, in 
the same place, imprison a Baptist pastor 
Munster, for the fourth time within five 
years, with no liberty to write to or see 
any one except his wife, daughter, and 
professional adviser, while a church of 
three hundred members, and little kindred 
bands in other parts of the kingdom, are 
hungering for his ministrations. Or if, 
with insatiate grasp and general sweep, 
the same intolerance filch £1,200 the year 
from quiet Quakers, and millions more 
from the easy competence and hard earn- 
ings, and pinching want of all honest dis- 
sent in England, Wales and Ireland, and 
in Scotland superadds upon a pour and 
pious peasantry the heavy band of Suther- 
land oppressions; or if, with sterner hand 
and «a more harlot face, it rob weak island- 
ers in the Pacific of their lawful crowns, 
or forbid denationalized Poles to speak 
their own mother tongue, and compel them 
by violence to renounce the faith of their 
fathers, and practice that of their exter- 


| 


| 


minators ;—in all these, the world cries out, 
with one consent, “Shame! shame, on the 
intolerance itself, and on the alliance that 
begets and inflicts in!” Even those who 
are guilty of it, in one shape and measure, 
atone time and in one land, join in the 
general condemnation of it at and in 
another. If, for instance, in Boston, a 


the charge of intolerance, and, after quot- 
ing undoubted cases of it, seems most 
shocked and sure of its argument at the 
strange disrepect, which, though he might 
worship elsewhere in what dress he pleased, 
would not let a Rev. Unitarian Doctor go 
inte the pope’s own chapel with his “ frock 


take off his hat in his meeting, and deem it | 
great rudeness if he did not)—to all this a| 
Catholic paper replies, that if the objector 
please, he may look on this picture of 
protestant intolerance at his leisure, and 
then quotes him to England, where, to use 
the Catholic’s language, * all consciences 
are taxed to support the relig 
jority;”’ to Sweden, where, 


1 of a ma- 
‘if a man 


ever, and he incurs the penalty of perpetu- 
al banishment ;” to Russia, where “protes- 
tantism has butchered and bound down 
Catholic Poland, has banished the Jesuits 
from the dominion, and enjoins the prac- 
tice of the Greek schism, under pain of 
imprisonment and exile;’’ to Prussia, 
where the venerable archbishop of Co- 
logne has been flung into prison, for deny- 
ing the right of the king to instruct him in 
lus administration of the sacrament of mar- 
riage 5” to Switzerland, where ‘the pro- 
vision of toleration has been violated, ab- 
héys sacked, Jesuits expelled, and the doc- 
trine publicly proclaimed, that monks} 
should be harnessed to the cannon,” and | 
ou. Thus it is, in all christendom. | 
Each tlhogs the charge of intolerance upon | 
the other, condemning in him what in oth- 
er circumstances he may himself be guilty | 
of; each, where his own intolerance can- 
not be denied, expresses regret at its exist- 
ence, and feels and is ashamed of its odi- 
ousness; while all together make up the 
verdict of general condemnation, and help | 
to swell the tides of disgust that are, ere | 
long, to sweep it, and its adulterous moth- | 
er, state alliance, from 
earth. 

















so 


the groaning | 
| 

It is still more a sign of promise, that 
every where state religious establishments | 
are crumbling to pieces, or being materi- 
ally modified, for the most part, for the 
better. In the pagan world, they seem to 
be falling of their own hoary corruptions 
and heavy weight, and in enlightened and 
christian lands by the added vigorous as- 
saults of free and spiritual faiths, aided | 
often by the co-operation of a goaded but 
honest infidel hate. [tis impossible and 
needless to speak at length of facts here. | 
Scarcely twelve years since, to cite a late 
and single case, Presbyterianism, ‘ as by 
established" in Scotland, asked gov- 
ernment to allow it to multiply its churches, 
taxing dissent in common with itself, for 
the necessary funds. At that time, Seotch 
disseut, led on by Scotch independency, set 
itselfin opposition, and made its well di- 
rected and vigorous onset, not upon the 
perticular measure merely, but upon the 
whole subject of state alliance. Among 
other things, it charged the state church, 
by virtue of that alliance, with taking from 
Christ’s crown the right of absolute su- 
premacy over his own house, and from 
Christ’s people the right, subject only to 
his authority, to choose their own pastors 
aud teachers. 


law 


“The Evangelicals,” so 
called, in the establishment, with Chalmers, 
Cuoningham, Candlish and the like, at their 
head, were furemost in the defence. 
They, then a minority, said the state 
church did no such thing—that Christ's 
crown and the freedom of Christ's people 
were untouched of Cesar. Very soon they 
came to be a majority in the church, and 
then, as honest men, must make their 
words good. ‘The occasion came—a plain 
people of a remote parish declared against 
the pastor, which the civil patron presented 
and the civil law enforced ; and the ques-| 
tion was, shall the church, in her author- 
ities, stand by Christ's crown and the rights 
of lis people, or yield to Cesar. The 
* Evangelicals” maintained their integrity. 
They refused to install the man presented 
and sought to be enforced by the civil 
arm on an unwilling people; and the re- 
sult was on the one hand, a Scotch Free 
Church, with seven or eight hundred con- 
gregations, a praying membership, and a 
living ministry ; and on the other, a Scotch 
Establishment, deserted indeed, but in her 
desertion, by new though late grants of 
power, having more of freedom from the | 
civil arm than she had before. A living 
free church, with a divided, deserted and 
modified state church, are the fruits to-day, 
under God, of the onset of Scotch * Volun- 
taryism ”’ on state alliance, scarcely twelve 
years ago. 

By a kindred spirit and movement, the 
Scotch Bible monopoly has been broken 
down, and the English seriously shaken. 
And now the assault has begun in calm 
and measured earnestness upon the Eng- 
lish establishment, with Irish and disseut- 
ing regium donum pensionry. It is but 
yesterday, that more than six hundred del- 
egates, representing dissent of every kind 
in all parts of the kingdom, abating only 

ne elements of metropolitan aristocracy, 
metin conference, in London, and after 
several days of enthusiastic and harmeni- 
deliberation, formed “ Tur Barrisn 
Anti-Sratre-Cuvrcn Association,” based 
upon the principle, “that in matters of 
religion man is responsible to God alone ; 
that all legislation by secular governments 
in affairs of religion, is an encroachment 
upon the rights of man, and an invasion of 
the prerogatives of God; and that the ap- 
plication by law of the resources of the 
state to the maintainance of any form or 
forms of religious worship and instruction, 
is contrary to reason, hostile to human 
liberty, and directly opposed to the word 
of God.” The object of the society ts, of 
course, “the liberation of religion from 
all governmental or legislative interfer- 
ence ;” and, placed under the guidance of | 
a “Council of Five Hundred,” chosen men 
in all parts of England, Scotland Wales 
and treland, it has gone forth, with the 
strong heart and steady hand of * chris- 
tian willinghood ” to do its work. Besides 
this, the conflict is begun also in Jamaica 
aud British Guiana, against branches of 
the same establishment there. It will goto 
all the British dominions. Who doubts 
the issue ? 


ous 


Moreover, in these United States, meu, | 
not Romanists, are asking, in serious and 
thoughtful mood, whether, when the state, 
assuming to be the instructor of its subjects, | 


establishes schools and puts protestant Bi- 
bles, or any other, or none, into them, by 
law, we have not, so far forth, religion, or 
irreligion, protestantism, papacy, or infi- 
delity, by law established—whether, but for 
such establishment, citizens, native or for- 
eign, could quarrel, much less shed each 
other's blood, over the question of protes- 
tant or popish or no Bible in the public 
schools—and whether there be any other 
true and safe positions, but that the state 
restrict itself to its proper work as a min- 
istry of justice, leaving secular instruction 
where it does religious, to its own sponta- 
neous resources, and its own chosen minis- 
try. To this complexion, we doubt not, 
it willcome atlast; and thanks, we say to 
Roman bigotry, that, by assaying to drive 
the Bible from the schools, is helping us to 
this result; and, with equal reason, we give 
equal thanks to the equal bigotry of a lib- 
eral and deistical naturalism, that, under 
the plea of no sectarianism, is equally striv- 
ing to banish from them all substantive 
evangelical teaching—and most of all, that 
of the saving righteousness and regal su- 
premacy of Christ, the Lord. It is needless 
to say more. It is enough, that every 
where, as it has done for ages before, the hu- 
man mind is waking to the specific and well 
apprehended question of no alliance be- 
tween religion and the state—no copartner- 
ship of the religious and the civil power, 


For the Boston Recorder. 

ee ’ Aas ae 
LIGHT WANTED.” 
Messrs. Epirors :—The with 
the ubove caption in the Recorder of July 
17, which has just met my eye, has decid- 


ed me to write a thought which IT was yes- 


article 


terday revolving. ‘That thought had re- 
spect tothe future policy of Congregation- 
alists who remove tothe western and south- 
ern states. I take it for granted that the 
question as tothe practicability of “ trans- 
planting Congregationalism,” and finding 
for ita soil where it may grow and flour- 
ish out of New England, is fully settled in 
everywellinformed mind which understands 
the genius of this form of church organiza- 
tion. ‘To me it seems passing strange that 
this position should ever have been doubt- 
ed by the descendants of the pilgrims, and 
that the assumption should have practical- 
ly prevailed to so wide an extent, that our 
ministers and church members must leave 


their cherished principles behind 


them. 
Perhaps—nay, probably a wise Providence 
has designs of good to Zion in suffering 
this evil, as T must call it, to exist for atime. 
Let us notice one result, of which we should 
not beunmindful. It is, that very few con- 
gregational churches have been formed on 
slaveholding territory, and consequently 
our beloved Zion has little 


with the great evil which now hangs like a 


entanglement 


mill-stone onthe neck of those denomina- 
tions involved in it, and is rending asunder 
one after another of those ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. And there is no occasion now 
for us as a denomination, to be rent thas, 
or alienated on this question. Light and 
love, patience and faith, fidelity and for- 
bearance will, by the grace of God, carry 
us safely through whatever agitations may 
arise from the just discussion of the great 
questions forced upon us by the movements 
of the age, and of the providence of God. 
Let the principles which you suggest in re- 
ply to the queries of your correspondent 
prevail in our counsels, and we may be 
able to speak the same thing essentially, and 
give utterance to a strong, united voice, on 
this vexed question. 

But the point f wish to reach is, the duty 
of Congregationalists like your 
correspondent and the * several friends” 
with him. They may for aught | know 
be Presbyterians, but if so, their doctrinal 
views are essentially and substantially the 


situated 


same with ours, and the question of organ- 
ization is a minor one, compared with this 
and compared with the point to be gained 
—the best position for exerting an influ- 
ence forthe removal of slavery. If, as you 
suppose, these brethren cannot be received 
toa slaveholding church while maintain- 
ing and freely expressing in a christian 
manner their anti-slavery views, let them 
unite in forming a congregational church 
onthe basis of freedom. They have as 
good aright certainly to form a church 
on this basis, as others have on the basis of 
slavery. The freedom of the gospel is 
broad enough for this, and in a community 
where existing churches will not allow free- 
dom of thought and speech on this subject, 
there is of course a just reason for form- 
ing a new organization. This need not be 
done in the spirit of strife or denunciation, 
but of love and kindness. Such a church 
can be liberal and tolerant in the exercise 
of its charity and fellowship wherever there 
of 


necessarily exclude from its communion sea- 


is evidence real 


piety. It would not 
sons merely on the ground of the commu- 
of 
Christian fidelity does not necessarily de- 


nicant holding the relation master. 


mand this. Judge of every man’s chris- 
tian character by all the developments of 
that character—only let this point be dis- 
tinetly understood. The admission of such 
an one to an occ ynal communion, does 
not express fellowship for his slaveholding. 
No one should be in the dark on that sub- 
ject. No actof fellowship for the christian 
should be regarded as fellowship for this 
blemish in his christian character. If such 
an one connect himself with the new con- 
gregation, let him know that he must hear 
the sin of slaveholding discussed as other 
sins to which the gospel is opposed; and 
that he cannot be a member of the church 
while holding slaves, and that nu tolerance 
or fellowship of the individual christian i 
fur a moment to be regarded as a sanction 
the 


basis of Congregationalism and the basis of 


of slavery. Might not churches on 


freedom be extensively formed in several 
of the southern states, if the right agency 








were employed to bring the subject before 
scattered christians in those states? Grant 
that they must be formed chiefly of those 
who are not rich in this world’s goods, and 
that their support at first must be in a great 
degree from the missionary ieties or 
the churches from the free states. We 
give this support cheerfully to missions in 
foreign lands, why not in the dark places 
in our own land? Let the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society say to such inquirers 
as your correspondent and his friends, 
“Brethren,you who liveinthe circumstances 
described, if guided by the spirit of God, 
are best qualified to decide what is duty in 
the case supposed. If youare satisfied that 
the causeof Christ and the interests of free- 
dom can best be promoted by forming a 
church and sustaining the gospel on the ba- 
sis of freedom, direct your efforts to this 
result ; do what you can, and call on us for 
the residue. ‘Through the Home Mission- 
ary Society or our own organization we 
will help you sustain a free church, if you 
will but pursue the enterprise in the sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity of the early dis- 
ciples.” 

Let there be an immediate proclamation 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
that thirsty spirits panting for the waters 
of life and overshadowed by the organiza- 
tions and spirit of slavery in the southern 
states, shall be permitted to drink freely, if 
they will but make their wants and circum- 
stances known, and if they are willing to 
take up the cross and follow Christ, and 
You will see, Messrs. 





let their light shive. 
Editors, that I have only just given hasty 
outlines of a thought—1 submit it to you 
whether it is not worth thinking of—wor- 
thy of being expanded by an abler pen. 

A Missionary Pastor. 
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MONTHLY CONCERT FOT AUGUST. 
At the monthly concert at Park street Church, 
g, in the absence of the secreta- 
ries of the Board, intelligence was read by Rev. 
Mr. Chapman, of the Green street Church. 


on Monday evenir 


CHINA. 

A letter has been received from Dr. Parker, 
dated March 18. He writes that he had seen it 
stated that a native Chinese had memorialized the 
Emperor on the christian religion, and accompa- 
nied it with religious tracts, and that an answer 
had been returned that the publication of such 
tracts was not pernicious, but but for the pro- 
That he might know 
the truth of this statement, Dr. P. wrote to the 
Governor of Canton, and he replied in a courteous 


motion of truth and virtue. 


letter that it was even so. He said the Emperor 
had concluded to excuse such as chose to embrace 
the new religion, and to exempt the new books 
from the customary penalty. Dr. P. thinks this is 
era for China, and great good may be done, if it 
be done wisely and prudently. 

WEST AFRICA. 

A letter has been received from Mr. Wilson, 
of a very interesting and encoursging character. 
He thinks the mission ovght to occupy immedi- 
ately all the coast, from the Gaboon to the Congo 
river. . 

SYRIA. 

A letter has been received, dated June 7th, 
stating that the war has entirely ceased; that 
the general result of the contest is, that the Ma- 
ronites have been conquered and driven out by 
the Druzes. ‘The party that combined to oppose 
the reformation, has been broken up and expelled 
from Hasbeya by the Druzes, and now it is open 
for the gospel. 

THE NESTORIANS. 

letter and journal from Mr. Stocking were 
received the 3lst of last month. He states that 
he hid never seen Mar Yohannan more deeply 
interested and in earnest to do good than at pres- 
ent. He says that he went up several miles with 
him into the mountains, to visit some settlements 
that had never before been visited. At one of 
the places, the Koordish chief asked Mar Yuhan- 
nan to show his sword, to which the old Bishop 
replied, that he had no sword, that he was a man 
of peace; whereupon the chief was very much 
pleased, and treated them with much courtesy. 
Mr. Stocking says that at one of the settlements 
he found an old church 91 feet by 57, divided into 
six rooms, Sabbath morning he preached to a 
large audience in the yard of that church, and all 
seemed to be much interested. He visited sever- 
al cther settlements among the mountains, and 
was much impressed with their spiritual condi- 
tion. A general dearth prevailed, and almost 
every species of sin was practised. 

March 25th, Mr. 8S. says, I have set off with 
Mar Yohannan to visit his diocese. We visited 
fourteen villages in six days. I preached nine- 
teen times, and the Bishop from three to five times 
a day for six days. All were attentive, and were 
much impressed. I also visited the diocese of old 
Bishop Elias. He is a good old man. We went 
to a place called Geogtapa where two deacons 
were ordained. We found an old church, where I 
preached to large and interested audiences. 
Many of the females were serious-minded, and 
some of them we hope have become pious. There 
is a great change in the religious state of things 
here. I have preached more than forty times in 
less than twenty days to some thousands of 
Learers. 

CONSTANTINOBLE. 

A letter from Mr. Hamlin dated, March 29th, 
describes a case of persecution in a family which 
had lived together in perfect harmony. The 
mother and eldest daughter have turned with im- 
placable enmity against the younger children, be- 
cause they would not confess and receive the 
sacrament. Six have left their dwelling to seek 
for homes elsewhere, and have nobly sacrificed 
their present worldly comfort and worldly good 
to their love of truth. The older daughter above 
referred to, endeavored to expel her own husband 
from the house, even while sick. So infuriated 
was she because he would not abandon the prayer 
meeting and the preaching, that she struck him 
violently in the face, and would have proceeded to 
beat him, had not others interfered. Her perse- 
cutions continued tll her husband has been com- 
pelied to leave the house, and the separation is 
regarded as final. His appearance during this 
severe trial has been most exemplary. While the 
daughter was thus engaged, the mother was equally 
zealous in persecuting her children. She kept 
her youngest daughter, who has given pleasing 
evidence of piety, in the house like a prisoner, 
allowing her neither to read, nor converse with 
her brothers, and she would rarely speak to her 
oldest son, nor mention his name in milder terms 
than “ devil,” “ Satan,” wretch,” &c. Those who 
have thus been called to endure reproach for 
Christ's sake, appear to have done it cheerfully 
and joyfully. 

A letter from Mr. Dwight, dated May 22d, 
epeaks of 2 young man at Trebizond with whom 
Drs. Hawes and Anderson made themselves ac- 
quainted, who has been seized by order of the 





| Pasha’ and gent to Constantinople, where he was | 
thrown into the mad-house, and chained from bis | 
neck and also from his heels, to the.wall. The | 
Patriarch has also sent out his beadles to pick up 
some of the leading men of the evangelical party 
in the city, and everything looked like a seltled 
purpose on the part of our enemies to carry the 
point with a high hand. But the Lord interposed 
and all is quiet. To the surprise of all, the young 
man who was shat up in the mad-house, walked 
into our preaching service last Sabbath, a free 
man, very much as Peter, when miraculously de- 
livered from prison, betook himself immediately 
to the place where the brethren were bled 
for prayer. 

Mr. Wood, who is inthe seminary at Bebek, 
writes, June 13th, 1845, saying that the position 
of things in Constantinople may be judged of 
from an account of one day's work, which be pro- 











ceeds to describe. Preaching services and dis- | 

cussions were held from eight in the morning till | 

five in the afternoon, the audience all! the while 

increasing, and receiving the truth as famishing | 

men lay bold of fuod when it is brought to them. | 
TREBIZOND. 

A letter from Mr. Bliss, dated June 10, states | 
that the Armenian vartabed has lately introduc- | 
ed three ignorant young men from the reed 
into the priest’s office, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the other priests; and the reason assigned is, 
that all the old priests have become so full of 
protestantism, that he cannot manage them. Mr. 
Bliss also mentions the case of a man who has 
been trying to learn the use of figures. He found 
| him one day practising his lesson on the margin 
| of a bit of newspaper, with the bottom of a friend’s 
shoe for a table, a piece of wood for a pen,and 
blood from his own hand for ink! Intemperance, 
Mr. B. says, is making fearful progress in Trebi- 
zond. Enormous quantities of wine are manufac- 
tured in the country, and of late the fire waters of 
other countries have come in to help forward the 
work of death. And it is nothing unusual to see 
half a dozen porters in our streets, staggering 
along under the weight of a huge hogshead on 
which is written, “ Best N. E. Rum, Boston.” | 

Receipts of the Board, as reported in the Au- 
gust No. of the Herald, $16,249. 





STATE ENDOWMENTS. 

The Maynooth Bill has obtained the royal as- 
sent, Victoria having given the sanction of her 
name, it is said, “to a measure for the diffusion 
of doctrines which she religiously regards as su- 
| perstitious and idolatrous.” In endowing the Ro- 
man Catholic college of Maynooth, “ England has,” 
says the London Christian Examiner, “ abandoned 





her ancient theory of establishments ; we mean, 
that she has openly, authoritatively, and officially, 
discarded that theory she once professed, that to 
j establish and endow the true church was the duty 
| of her ruling powers; end consistently with this 
| opinion she did establish and endow a church, 
which she thought, or professed to think, to be the 
only true and spostolic church inthe nation. Now, 
however, a change has come ‘ o’er the spirit of her 
dream, and in her abounding liberality she has 
adopted the principle of endowing all who seek or 
| will accept, the golden offer.” The conviction 
seems to have broken out anew among all parties, 
since the Maynooth endowment, that England 
must endow everything or nothing. The latter 
| earnestly demanded by all dissenters. The 





Leeds Mercury has some forcible thoughts on the 
jcrooked and unjust policy of England in this 
matter. 


Such is the position of our government at the 
present moment—it endows Episcopacy in Eng 
| land, Presbyterianism in Scotland ; Arianism and 
| Socianism in the north of Ireland ; and Catholi- 
| cismm in Canada, and im other of our colonial set- 
tements. We repeat, if the church establish- 
| ment principle is to be perpetuated in modern so- 
ciety, social morality demands that it should rest 
on this latitudinarian basis; and we maintain—and 
maintain with a seriousness which nothing is like- 
| ly to disturb—that, when governments are shut up 
to do thus on behalf of religion, or to do nothing, 
| the time has come in which it behoves them to 
}do nothing. Let society become sufficiently in 
| earnest about religion to be found setting up its 
independent standards after this manner, and you 
may then safely leave the interests of each sect 

to be cared for by those who belong to it. 

The principle here stated is undeniably just, 
and so far as we can judge from all that reaches 

}us this side the water, is fast gaining upon the 
| conviticons of the people. As further showing 
| the injustice of the endowment principle, which 
taxes men for a religion or sect which they have 
nothing to do with, the same journal further 
says:— 

Is it nothing that the Protestant Nonconformists 
of England alone, sustain more than twenty col- 
leges, the building of which has cost them, in 

}some instances, from twenty to thirty thousand 
| pounds—that they keep up the requisite body of 

tutors in these seminaries—and detray the cost of 
| board and education in the case of a large propor- 
| tion of their students; is it nothing that in Scot- 
| land, the Relief Church, the Secession Church, 
| the Congregational Churches and the FreeCharch, 
| are all engaged in similar efforts, and that all this 
should have been done without the slightest as- 
sistance from the treasury of the state, and that 
now we should all be told, that we must prepare 
to bear our part in supporting such a seminary as 
that of Maynooth ? 

An able writer in the London Christian Exam- 
iner, who styles himself a Dissenter, says,—* It is 
my decided conviction that if they (churchmen) 
continue to cling to their endowments, the ulti- 
mate establishment of popery in Ireland is inevit- 
|able. The abolition of endowments is the only 

safety-valve for our distracted land.” 
The Scottish Dissenters have had a grand ral- 
ly in Edinburgh, two thousand being present, the 
object being to declare anew their sentiments as 
opposed to all civil establishments of religion. 
| From the report in the Edinburgh Witness, copied 
into the London Patriot, it appears to have 
| been a most spirited and efficient meeting. The 
distinguished Dr. Wardlaw said in the course of 
his remarks,“ We hold, that the very best service 
; human rulers, in their official capacity, in the ex- 
| ercise of their legislative authority, can render to 
| religion, is to let it alone. 


And in another place, 
| he adds, with strong good sense : 


We hold it to be, at the same time, demonstra- 
ble, that all government endowments of religion 
are chargeable either with ungodliness or with 

| unrighteousness. If, ou the one hand, the endow- 
|ments are given for the support of all sects and 
parties, without regard to the truth or falsehood of 
| their principles—to the scriptural or unscriptural 
| nature of their observances—I charge them with 
ungodliness; the equal favor shown to what the 
God of truth disowns ns to what he approves, man- 
ifesting an equal indifference to either, and con- 
jtributing to diffuse this spirit of indifference 
throughout the community,—the epirit which, of 
| all others, isthe most offensive in his eyes. And 
| if, on the other, the endowment be confined to one 
| particular sect or party, and withheld from others, 
| Foharge them with unrighteousness. And inthis 
| respect, it matiers not whether it be truth that is 
| endowed or error. The endowments are drawn 
| from the public funds—funds for the replenishing 
of which compulsory taxes are levied fromall. But 
| it is unrighteous—palpably and grossly unright- 
| eous—to apply to the maintenance and aggrandize- 
ment of one sect the money that is contributed by 
| there, It is the same unrighteousness, whether 
| presbytery is taxed to support prelacy, or prelacy 
to support presbytery, or both to support independ- 
ency, or independency to support either—the 
| same unrighteousness, whether protestantism be 
taxed to support popery, or popery to support 
protestantism—whether orthodoxy be taxed to 
support » OF SOC to support or- 
|thodoxy. I will go still further, and say, whether 
christianity be taxed to support infidelity, or infi- 
delity to support christianity. 


Thus, while Dissenters are growing more and 
more indignant at being taxed to support the re- 
ligion of the state, they spurn with equal indignity 
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the proffered aid of the state in the support of their 
own religion. The speaker just quoted said, * I 
should be disposed to disown relatiowship as a fel- 
low Dissenter with that man who, were any offer 
made to himself or to his party, of any state endow- 
ment, or even temporary grant, would not adopt 
for hisanswer the dignified, but indignant terms 
of Daniel,—* Thy gifts be to thyself, and thy re- 
wards to another.” The Free church of Scotland, 
it is reasonable to hope, will ere long adopt without 
reserve, the Voluntary principle, which they did 
not do at the outset, Dr. Chalmers and others 
being of the opinion that it was right and proper 
to receive aid from the state, 





REY. DR. BACON'S VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 
At the late meeting of the General Association 
of Connecticut, the subject of slavery was pretty 
thoroughly discussed by different speakers, and 
among them Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven. 
Some strong resolutions had been introduced by 
Rev. Mr. Dutton, setting forth the evils and crimes 
of slavery, and saying that according to “ common 
fame,” these “crimes are perpetrated by ministers 
nd bers in both branches of the Presbyterian 
charch,”—also directing the delegates of the Gen- 
eral Association to present a copy of these reao- 
lutions to each branch of the Presbyterian church, 





| with our fraternal request that the truth of this 


common fame be publicly denied, or if that be in- 
consistent with facts, that proper and effectual 
measures be taken to bring the offenders to re- 
pentance. While these resolutions were under 
debate, Dr. Bacon, as reported in the Hartford 
Freeman, said :— 


“The subject of slavery is one which from its 
very nature, took strong hold of the feelings, and 
almost unavoidably produced excitement. He 
wasalmost afraid to trust himself to spesk about 
it. But the matter is in such a position, that some- 
thing we must say. One reason for action on this 
subject is, that the southerners are peculiarly sen- 
sitive to public opinion; with all their professed 
indifference to what others say, no people in the 
world feel so keenly the contempt and abhorrence 
of the world, now directed against their peculiar 
institutions. We should therefore let them know 
our opinion, 

Dr. Bacon then read the resolutions, with com- 
ments, showing that they avoided some technical 
objections, which arose when any formal defini- 
tion of slavery was given. 

Then specifying the facts given in the first res- 
olution, he said, he should like to see McDuffie, 
or Calhoun, or the devil even, stand up and say 
those things are right. None of them dare do it. 
Now let us, instead of disputing about abstract 
questions, and doubtful texts, condemn these spe- 
cific sins. The laws of the slave states furnish the 
broad definition of slavery. It is indeed sucha 
system of abominations, that it is surprising that a 
citizen from a slave state, dare show his face at 
the north. He should think they would rather 
spend their summer relaxation among the Hotten- 
tots, than venture among the intelligent and the 
free at the North. So utterly at variance are these 
laws with the first principles of justice, and the 
rights of man, that be considered them utterly 
void, ab initio. ‘ 

The appaling statement which our brother, 
{Mr. Perkns,} has made, that in no country un- 
der heaven would persecution more surely attend 
the faithful preaching of the gospel, and the effort 
to distribute the Bible to all and teach all to read 
it, than within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
church ; was none too strong. It is our right and 
duty then to speak on a subject like this; to de- 
clare the will of God. If we have a right to re- 

yuke Rome fortaking the Bible from her people, 
we have a night to rebuke the South for the same 
deed, 

These resolutions speak of a “common fame.” 
That fame is indeed loud and wide spread. From 
ten thousand sources we hear that the members 
of the Presbyte nan church, practice the very 
enormities specified in these resolutions, and re- 
tain their good standing; that no effort is made 
to clear the church of the stain of such iniquities 
in her own When Americans visit 
Europe, the tale of these abominations goes before 
them. They and their country are responsible 
for such crying barbarities, We wish the Ge ne 
era! Assembly for their own sakes, and for our 
sake, to deny these charges, if fulse: we wish them 
to discipline the offenders, if these things are 
true. 

It is stated in the public prints that several 
slaves were recently sold in South Carolina, for 
the benefit of the Theological Seminary in that 
state! Anagent for that very institution came 
through our state to solicit donations. | admitted 
him to my pulpit. For that act I wish bere pub- 
licly to express my regret. 

We, as an Association, have frequently borne 
our testimony against slavery. [Dr. Bacon here 
read at length various resolutions passed by this 
body for many years past.) Yet the ministers of 
Connecticut have been calummiated as defenders 
of slavery. A pamphlet has been published in 
England, styled—* The American Churches the 
bulwarks of Slavery ”—while from year to year 
we have earnestly rebuked it. 

But we should pursue our own course. We 
should not make our resolutions any the weaker 
or softer because the south may be offended— 
neither should we put in a word more of condem- 
nation because a certain party may denounce us 
as pro-siavery. 


bosom. 


GOD ENFORCING TRUTH IN HIS PROVI- 
DENCE. 

T he high and wide spread excitement produced 
by the late terrible fire in New York city, has in 
a measure subsided, and some calm reflections 
ought to follow. The design of God in such a 
providence, does not terminate on the destruction 
of property and life, neither should the thoughts of 
men. This is but one of a series of events which 
have afflicted our country within a few months, 

| and together they look like a course of measures 
upon which God has entered, and which he will 
pursue till some of the evils of men’s hearts are 
| cured. And what so hard to cure as the pride 
| and haughtiness of wealthy and populous cities ? 
| In them are concentrated riches, and power, and 
splendor, and they become the great centres and 
strong holds of a nation’s irreligion and guilt. 
Hence in all time divine judgments have been 
aimed at cities. A nation is never humbled till 
these are humbled and brought low, and therefore 
it becomes one and all to watch the tide of feeling 
as it is affected by these visitations. Is there 
| any abatement of the fever that had burned in 
men’s hearts ? 
ing ? 


Is the love of the world less rag- 
Has a check been given to the avarice, 
and pride, and sensuality, and atheism that were 
carrying all before them, or do these passions all 
dash on as before in the channels of wealth, and 
business, and fashion? How it is ona large scale 
it may be impossible yet to tell, at least there are 
no decisive indications of a materially altered tone 
and feeling towards God and religion, in the city 
on which the stroke has fallen. 

But if the hardened and headlong crowd will 
not hear nor reflect, individuals may, Many no 
doubt are reading in those ruins, lessons of humil- 
ity and pity. They see how lightly God esteems 
wealth, merely as wealth, aside from its relations 
to the real wants of man and the purposes of be- 
nevolence. They reflect too, that fortunes are 
about as treacherous as the early dew, melting 
away often as suddenly, and that therefore the 
rich have but a slender reason for boasting. 
Another thought enforced upon them is, that no 
safeguards which it is possible for men to throw 
around their palaces and goods, can ensure their 
continuance, seeing all the agents of destruction 
are in God’s hands, and he can Jet them loose in 
ways that no man can foresee. And life too, it is 
seen has just as little promise of continuance, for 
in the great calamity now in view, numbers had 
their lives cut short in an instant, and in a man- 
ner which probably had never occurred to them as 
among the possible ways of dying. And from all 
these things what does the teachable mind infer? 
Why, that without a moment’s delay, the soul 
| ought to be put in a condition to meet calmly, all 
| these reverses, even the worst of them. And how 
| shail this be done? Perhaps the most concise 

and proper answer is suggested by the wise ex- 


| 


pedient which saved eo many of the New York 
merchants from dtter ruin. They got insured— 
and now they can Jook undisturbed on the ashes 
and smoke of af}their merchandise. 
Get insured then, ye who would not lose all at 
a stroke,—who would be able to resign the world, 
and surrender your body to the grave, calmly say- 
ing, “I have yet boundless sources to draw from.” 
Go to Jesus Christ, as the book of directions teaches, 
and he will protect you against all losses, by sick- 
ness, Or reverses, or sudden'death. Get your in- 
surance atonce; do not linger. Men do not 
wait till their buildings and goods are on fire be- 
fore they get them insured ; they know it will then 
| be too late. They choose to have the comfort of 
| feeling that all is safe—that they have provided 
| beforehand for the evil that may come. Having 
| done this, the alarm of fire does not fill them with 
jterrible apprehensions, as though all their inter- 
| est might be in the flames. Now carry this wis- 
dom into infinitely higher matters, You know 
that death will strip you of earthly goods, and vast 
| wants will press upon your soul. Get that soul in- 
sured, and get riches insured to you upon which 
|the fire cannot kindle, And be quickened by 
| what has just happened to others. Many persons 
| perished in the late conflagration in a manner aw- 
fully sudden. This shvuld lead every living man 
and woman to say—“[ may leave the world as 
suddenly. 1 will put myself in readiness at once.” 
This would only be copying once more the world’s 
| wisdom. 
fire in New York, have hastened in crowds to the 
insurance offices since, willing we are told, to 
pay alinost any per cent for their policy. They 
| were alarmed by the fate of others, and could not 
|rest another day with their property exposed. Let 
living men unprepared to die, be alarmed and 
prompged in like manner, and resolve that another 
‘day shall not go over their heads before they 
have obtained of Christ, at any cost, a “ policy ” 
which shail make sure to them the life of their 
souls, and an inheritance which neither death nor 
the last fires can touch, If any will not do this 
while they may, and with all the warnings that 
urge them to it, they will mourn at the last, saying 
how have I hated instruction and despised re- 
proof. 





CONGREGATIONALISM. 

The Christian Witness of 25th ult. quotes a 
remark of Dr. Humphrey at the lete meeting of 
the General Association, in regard tothe religious 
declension in the congregational churches during 
the past year ;—and then says, “ We were aware 
that Congregationalism was declining in Massa- 

| chusetts and in New England generally.” Is the 
editor blind? If not, will he point out to us the 
necessary connexion between the decline of a revi- 
val spirit (of which alone Dr. H. spoke) and the 
decline of Congregationalism? He himself says, 
in relation to his own, the Episcopal church 
—“ with us, the ways of Zion mourn, and few 
are heard inquiring what they must do to be 
saved.” And yet he exults in the assumed in- 
crease of Episcopalianisni—in the fact, that his 
own church occupies ground in some instances, 
Can 
his own church flourish, while her “ ways mourn,” 


formerly under congregational influence. 


aud must the congregational churches decline, 
beeauee few in them “ inquire what they must do 
to be saved 7” 

So far from its being true that Congregational- 
ism is declining, its churchapare tmuluplying every 
year, and we believe, fully keeping pace with the 
increase of population, throughout New England 
It is true that they are invaded on every side, and 
that their enemies are many and furious ;—but, 
discarding the spirit of proselytism as unworthy 
the christian name, they hold on the even tenor of 
their way, when smitten on one cheek turning the 
other also; trusting in God alone, rather than in 
the “primitive and apostolic church,” seeking 
nothing, but to exalt Clirist and bim crucified. 


BUILDING MEETING-HOUSES 

A week or two since, we availed ourselves of 
the opportunity furnished by a remark of one of 
the missionaries of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, frankly though not very studiously, 
to throw out our views of the inexpediency of so- 
lreiting funds for the erection of meeting-houses, 
in the western states, and in feeble parishes gen- 
erally. It is far from our hearts to discourage any 
sort of application for help where help is needed, 
The 
“cup of cold water” is never to be withheld, un- 
less the true welfare of the applicant so demand ; 
but obviously, cases may occur in which a pru- 
dent regard to his health and highest good, may 
require its refusal. 

That such is the case before us, there is much 
reason to believe, 


and will contribute to Zion's enlargement. 


And that our opinions are not 
formed under sectional, or other unworthy influ- 
ences, may readily be credited, when the follow- 
ing testimony of a committee, appointed by the 
late Detroit Convention of 200 (mostly western) 
ministers to consider the subject, is seriously pon- 
dered. Of this committee, the Rev. O. Hoyt was 
chairman ; and it may be added, that the report 
of this committee was unanimously adopted. They 
say then, 

1. That every church, however small, should 
determine st once to possess itself of its own 
house of worship; adapting its dimensions and ex- 
pense to their own ability. Such an edifice, how- 
ever rude in construction or material, is better 
than a costly edifice whose erection has involved 
them in debt, or subjected them to the imputation 
of dishonesty or unreasonable pride, 

2. That no church probably is so poor, but what 
they can better afford to put op a cheap house of 
this kind, than to attempt to live without one, and 


with a faithful ministry and a praying people, a log | 


house will very soon and spontaneously grow up 
into one more commodious and suitable. 

3. That when a congregation, as is sometimes 
the case, can furnish all the materials for the 
erection of a house, but cannot raise the means 
of procuring the necessary cash articles, in such 
cases let the pastor and members of the church 
lay their situation before their personal friends at 
the East, and endeavor in that way, by only ask- 
ing the modest sum of $50 or $100,to make up 
the deficiency in their own resources. 

| We believe the adoption of this plan will best 
subserve the general interests of the church. Let 
it be remembered that the success of the gospel 
depends on the blessing of God, on the faithful la- 
bors of a praying church and a laborious minister, 
and not on the costly temple in which they wor- 
ship. Let them then build the epiritual house, 
and as that expands its deep foundations, and its 
superstructure towers on high, in the same man- 
ner will God provide the gold and silver, the wil! 
and means, the brick and mortar of the visible 
sanctuary. 

These are the deliberately formed opinions of 
the great body of those ministers, stationed by 
Providence on the very field whence comes the 
cry for help, from individuals, in the rearing and 
completion of houses of worship. 

And these opinions are, that every church, how- 
ever sinall, is not only as well but better off, with- 
out foreign aid in the erection of its meeting- 
house than with it; that a faithful ministry and 
prayer, will better supply their necessities of this 
sort, than asking alms from strangers; that the 
success of the gospel but very slightly if at all de- 
pends on the costliness of the temple in which it 
is preached ; and that the direct way to secure a 
good “ house for God,” is faithfulness in maintain- 
ing gospel ministrations, and imploring the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Under these influences, 
the weakest charch will gather strength, and that 
strength will be more likely to increase ina log 
eabin, than in a framed, glazed, and adorned 
building, erected by the reluctant alms of older 
churches. 

We congratulate the churches of the East on 
the noble stami taken by the “convention” in 


? ON RE CO R D ER _ 


Those who were not insnred before the | 


——— 


this matter. It shows us, that western ministers, 
most of them originally fromthe East, and past 
or present missionaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society, are capable of appreciating 
practical truth however unpopular with some in 
their congregations, and of maintaining it too, in 
Opposition to others less enlightened or disinter- 
ested than themselves. It enables them to con- 
front the appeal of any soliciting agent from the 
West, with the fairly weighed testimony of the 
great body of his brethren, and to say to him 
with firmness, “ we cannot aid you in this matter; 
build your own meeting-houses, and leave it to us, 
if you must, to supply them with able and evan- 
gelical men. We sympathise in your trials—and 
will aid you to the utmost of our ability—but our 
aid must reach you through more scriptural chan- 
nels than that you open to us.” 

One of the great evils to be apprehended, in 
these efforts to raise funds for “ houses of worship,” 
| lies in the unavoidable abstraction of monies 
from the treasury of the Lord, that otherwise would 
be devoted to the support of the missionary, or 
the distribution of the Bible and the tract, and 
the establishment of the Sabbath school. [t is 
but a fixed amount, that most contributors to be- 
| nevolent objects can appropriate within a single 
| year; that amount is already divided among a 
| large number of objects,—we say not too large— 
| and whatever is devoted to the building of meeting- 
| houses, except in rare cases, is taken from this 
amount; and whether the Home or the Foreign 
Missionary, the Bible, Tract, Education or Sab- 
bath school cause suffer most, is not the question ; 
—but that all of them will suffer, there can be no 
doubt ; and that one of them, the Home Missionary 
cause, will chiefly suffer, there is much reason to 
believe; because he who contributes to the 
rearing of a meeting-house for a feeble church is 
told, and he believes it, that he thereby con- 
tributes directly to Home Missions, only trans- 
ferring his support of the living missionary, to 
the brick or wooden walls, that are destined to 
echo his messages of love! 

Moreover, a single successful application of this 
Sort prepares the way, and strengthens the plea, 
of others. As no individual beggar allows him- 
self to be outdone in the statement of his necessi- 
ties, 80 no individual church allows that any other 
church is so needy as itself; and as one beggar 
in the streets of London no sooner disappears, 
with his wants relieved, than fifty others follow 
suit, with encouraged hope and zeal, so one feeble 
church is no sooner satisfied, than a host of oth- 
ers come in its place, to plead their greater ne- 
cessities before the same liberal public. Nor 
would it surprise us, if ere long, all the feeble 
churches of a state—such as Michigan for ex- 
ample—should put their united plea into the ear 
of New England, for help to rear meeting-houses, 
to the amount of five, ten, or twenty thousand 
dollars, assuring us at the same time, that Home 
Missions can in no other way be so effectually 
aided, though inevitably just that amount will be 
And if Mich- 
igan become dotted everywhere with meeting- 
houses through New England or eastern liberal- 
ity, what shal! prevent Indiana and Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, and a dozen other states and territo- 





cut off from the living missionary ! 


ries in the same condition, from making similar 
applications ? And, if they apply, why should they 
be denied, more than Michigan? If we do not 
greatly mistake, the subject is one that demands 
very serious consideration, and fortitude of spirit 
enough to say promptly, No, to this class of ap- 
plications, 


GOVERNOR HAMMOND-ISM 


South Carolina has made herself famous in 
divers ways and manners, and lastly by the pro- 
Most 
people know that Gov. Hammond has written a 
series of letters to Thomas Clarkson, the English 


ductions of her present chief magistrate. 


abolitionist, on the subject of southern slavery. 
These letters, five in all, are now before us in 
the form of an octavo pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages. They are written with some ability —suf- 
ficient to show that the author was capable, in- 
tellectually, of reasoning as reason itself would 
dictate. But he has done no such thing. We 
doubt whether so many falsifications of fects and 
cowmon sense were ever before crowded into the 
On 
page filth he says, “| endorse without reserve, the 
much abused sentiment of Gov. McDuffie, that 


same space. We will give a few samples, 


slavery is the corner stone of our republican edi- 
fice.” And so sure is he of this, and so pleased 
withal to have it so, that he repeats on the next 
page, * Hence, slavery is truly the ‘corner stone’ 
and foundation of every well designed and dura- 
ble republican edifice.” 

His Excellency next proceeds, with a touch of 
his quill, to dissolve all 
slavery, and the mobs, duels, and licentious- 
the South. From his place of state 
he declares,—* Slavery has nothing to do with 
Stability and peace is the first de- 
sire of every slaveholder, and the true tendency of 
the system.” We can well afford to pass such 
views without comment. It is enough if we set 
them up for New England eyes to look at. 

And what shall be done with the shameful ig- 


connection between 
ness of 


these things. 


| norance which distinguishes the masses of the 


people in the slave states? Slavery must be rid 
of this disfigurement, and with magisterial logic 
and bags of cotton in his eyes, the Governor ad- 
dresses himself to the work,—and a short work 
he makes of it. (1.) “ All the power and honors of 
this country are won maialy by intellectual supe- 
riority.” (2.) “Our presidential chair has been 
filled for forty-four out of fifty-six years by slave- 
holders,” and much the same he shows to be true 
of other Federal offices. Ergo, slavery promotes” 
“intellectual superiority.” Gov. Hammond may 
if he chooses, run his head into this political pud- 
die to escape the sight of the thousands on thous- 
ands all around him, who can neither read nor 
write—a perfect contrast to the state of education 
in the free states—but he certainly is a silly man 
if he thinks in this way to “ get round” Thomas 
Clarkson, or any body else that knows any thing. 
The slaves, according to Gov. H. live under a 
very mild discipline, “Thumb screws” he sup- 

poses are not used, and as for “ flogging ” he says 

—* It is not degrading, and unless excessive, oc- 
| easions little pain.” This is being quite cool, 
but it makes all the difference in the world, who 
takes the flogging. A hundred lashes, “ well laid 
on” to Gov. Hammond's own back, would teach 
him never again to insult mankind with such a 
declaration. 

But the slaves are in a state of unequalled do- 
mestic bliss! He so- 
berly argues, that slaveholders are very tender of 
the domestic relations of the slaves, in so much 


Gov. Hammond says so. 


that “there are more families among our slaves 
who have lived and died together, without losing 
a single number from their circle except by the 
process of nature, and in the enjoyment of con- 
stant, uninterrupted communion, than have flour- 
ished in the same space of time, and among the 
same number of civiziled people in modern times.” 
“And to sum up all, if pleasure is correctly de- 
fined to be the absence of pain,—which so far as 
the great body of mankind is concerned is un- 
doubtedly its true definition—I believe our slaves 
are the happiest three millions of human beings 
on whom the sun shines. Into their Eden is 
coming Satan in the guise of an abolitionist.” 

Refutation was not our object, only to throw 
out some of the “jewels” in the way of senti- 
| ments, with which this little book abounds. So- 
berly to argue against such notorious untruths, 
would be a pretty small business. Gov. H. is ev- 

| idently quite taken up with the idea of southern 


“ intellectual superiority,” for no writer ever 
seemed to rely so much upon the ignorance and 
credulity of all thesrest of the werld. He shows 
this yet farther, by a bluster of words about 
slavery’s not being a source of weakness in 
war, “stuffing” his readers if he could, with the 
idea that “ our slaves could not be easily seduced,” 
and that “our slaves could remain peacefully on 
our plantations and cultivate them in time of 
war,” and become such a source of supply and 
safety, that “we could put forth more strength in 
such an emergency, at less sacrifice, than any 
other people of the same oumbers.” And this is 


est risk of life, are running away by fifties and 
hundreds,—said too in the face of “the records of 
the continental congress” which declared, in 
March 1779, through a committee appointed to 
make the investigation, that “South Carolina,” 
Gov. Hammond's own state,“ is unable to make 
any effectual efforts with militia by reason of 
the great proportion of the citizens necessary to 
remain at home to prevent insurrection among the 
negroes, and prevent the desertion of them to the 
enemy.” Now Goy. H. knows, better than he, 
seems to know some other things, that the slaves 
because better informed, are more restive and im- 
patient under plantation tyranny now, than they 
were sixty-six years ago, and that now much 
more eagerly than then, they would embrace the 
opportunity to get out of slavery, by any expedient 
| that might offer. 

But we pass this, and notice but one more of 
his Excellency’s thoughts, and one which per- 
baps of the “whole lot,” most deserves the 
credit of a discovery. After admitting that “ our 
| ancestors ” had a foolish aversion to slavery, and 
a “love of liberty fostered by our revolution,” 
and “ that up tothe time of the abolition agita- 
tion some even thought it was desirable to get 
rid of slavery, he produces this sentence,— 
“When that (abolition) agitation arose we were 
driven to a close examination of the subject in all 
its bearings, and the result has been a universal 
conviction that in holding slaves we violate no 
law of God,—inflict no injustice on any of his 
creatures.” And in the next sentence he adds,— 
“The slaveholders are therefore indebted to the 
abolitionists for perfect ease of conscience, 
and the satisfaction of a settled and unanimous 
determination in reference to this matter.” 





Such according to this author, is the sunny 
South, having “al! to itself” the “ corner stone” 
of the republic,—having also the domestic ar- 
rangement which ensures “stability and peace,” — 
also having three millions of slaves that can be 
“flogged” without hurting them much,—* the 
happiest on whom the sun shines ”—dwelling as 
in Eden—enjoying family relationships more sa- 
cred and unbroken than even “New England” 
households—all sure to hoe cotton and corn in time 
of war, and let the dear masters go out to battle; 
and then, best of all (thanks to the abolitionists) 
the masters themselves perfectly “ satisfied ” with 
their business, and “ unanimously determined ” to 
stick to it. Was there ever such another book 
written! and will the world ever see its like again! 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
Extract of a letter from Mas. Scuaureren, to her 


friend in Braintree 


“We have had a terrible persecution just now 
of the Armenian brethren. It has been particu- 
larly bad at Erzeroom and Trebizond. One dear 
brother was sent here from Trebizond ten days 
ago, tried before a Turkish court for infidelity, and 
thrown into the mad-house in a damp, filthy place, 
chained by his neck and feet, not permitted to 
change his place but once in twenty-four hours, 
bad but a scanty portion of poor bread to eat, and 
his bed was the brick floor with a few rags under 
him, and so chained that 


he could not be in any 


natural position. In this wretched condition he 


remained a week, sul prayer was made without 


ing to God for hin—and to our very great 
joy, last Sabbath morning he made his appearance 
His faith held 
We do not yet know what means the Lord 


einployed to rescue him, but we receive it as from 


in Mr. Dwight’s Armenian service. 
out. 


his hands; and last evening our brethren and 
sisters were all here—and we had a mee ting for 
special thanksgiving and praise.” | 


From our Correspondent, 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT UNION 
COLLEGE. 
Cc 4——..N. Y., July, 1845. 

My “alma mater” having reached the age of 
fifty, requested a visit of all her surviving children. 
Some of them she had not seen since they first 
went out from her; others had occasionally visit- 
ed her; but she desired to see them all together. 
I accepted her invitation, and had the pleasure, 
on the 22nd inst., of meeting many hundred broth- 
ers, both my seniors and juniors. The clergyman 
left his study, the lawyer his briefs, the judge his 
bench, the physician his patients, and the husband- 
man his fields, and ran to the out-spread arms of 
their mother. Her two oldest sons were there. 
She had also many a fair daughter-in-law, whose 
grace and beauty added much to the pleasure of 
the occasion. It was not a fireside mecting, ac- 
companied by nuts and cider ; but we met in the 
open air, and took our repast under a wide-spread 
pavilion, where were tables loaded with a bounti- 
ful supply of provisions, and moistened with lem- 
onade, and water from the old fountain which 
bubbled when I was yet a nursling in ber arms. 


| Our mother wisely thought that if a gathering of 


her sons at home, amid so much calculated to 
please, could not furnish enough to excite hilarity 
without the taste of the flowing bowl,—we had 
better remained unexcited,rather than be furnished 
with that which has sent so many of her sons 
without an epitaph, to a grave unhonored and 
unsung. I was surprised that my mother looked 
so fresh, and that every thing about her showed 
that the old homestead was well taken care of. 
I went into her library, and into her cabinet of 
minerals, and was happy to find that as the old 
lady advances, her taste for reading and medita- 
tion increases. While at home, I met a few of 
those who left my alma mater at the time I did. 
I heard that some who were dear to me had fall- 
en by death. Their forms, and features and ac- 
tions all rose up to view as by enchantment. In- 
tervening years were crowded into moments, and 
I was with them again. They seemed once 
more by my side, and we were communing togeth- 
er. Alas! I shall 
them no more till the morn of the great day. 


it was but a dream. meet 

The morning of Tuesday was one of the most 
splendid that was ever permitted todawn. The 
weather on Monday had been excessively hot, 
but about J1 o'clock on Monday evening there 
commenced a most magnificent display of what 
| some have called “ heaven's fire works.” A show- 
er of rain fell, and on Tuesday morning the air 
was bland and refreshing. It was just the morn- 
ing to destroy the languor which had been felt for 
many preceding days. 

The public exercises commenced with a short 
address by the mayor of Schenectady, to the grad- 
uates, welcoming them once more to the city. 
This was replied to by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of 
the class of 1806. The procession then formed. 
The faculty, trastees, the common council of 
Schenectady, Albany and Troy, and the gradu- 
| ates, were escorted by the undergraduates to the 
Dutch church, where, after anode by a select 
| choir, and prayer by the president, we had ad- 
| dresses from the Rev. J. Sweetman, of the class 
| of 1797, and from the Rev. Dr. Potter, of the class 


said at the moment when the slaves at the great- | 


of 1818; after which the benediction was 
nounced by the Rev. J. L. Zabriski«: 
of 1797. 

These exercises concluded, an Opportunity ws 
| given to renew our greetings, after which «. 
were again formed into a procession, and mar 
jedto the dinner table. There our mot} 
| have thought that we had not forgott 
} Were once more at home. Mothers 

flattered, if their children partake the 
relish when they return to visit them. The 
| Viands discussed, we had divers sentijnenrs are 
tastes and speeches, which I shall not uyq, rs 
to report. 

Mr. Sweetman and Dr. Potter mentioned »,., 
facts which were news to me, and had | teen 
repeat them would interest your rea¢ 
as they did me. There was but one yoico es 
| teference to Dr. Potter's address—it was 4 iis 

of praise. These addresses are to be published 
| To Philip Schuyler and Dr. Romeyn the wo; 
j are indebted for the charter of Union (yj. ‘ 
| Dr. Romeyn felt deeply the wants of the Wow 
| and obtained a charter for an academy soiye years 
| before, and in March 1795, this academy beste 
jachartered college. Schenectady was they »,, 
| of the frontier towns. Ulica was then the far West 
| Turnpikes, and canals and railroads had pot ther 
_ been heard of. At that time Columbia Cojo, 
was the only one in the state—-now there are 
| Then there were only twelve academies, now, 
}are one hundred and seventy-four. Then yx 
were not more than one hundred college sty; 
| in the state, now over six hundred. West oj 
bany at that time there were not more tho 
thousand white inhabitants, now there 
| million. 

Of the fifteen who applied for a charter, only 
one is now living. Of the trustees who were 
present at the first meeting, not one remains 
Since 1795, Union College has graduated ove; 
2500 students; about 1000 became lawyers, about 
600 clergymen, and 400 physicians. I might add 
indefinitely to this list of facts, but I shal! weary 
your readers. 

The influence of the day was most happy, and 
will be productive of great good. It occasion: 
a gathering of the older and younger « 


pro- 


» Of the clags 


hich we 
n 
ver must 
en that we 
are Biways 
it food wit , 


Jers as 


are 4 


3, 8nd 
gave them an opportunity of forming new acqua 
ances, and of renewing old ones. Every one wen: 
away gratified. J. 3. D. 

P. S.—I_ cannot forbear to say a few words 


about the different routes to Schenectady an 
to Saratoga. 


Truly yours, 


A railroad has lately been open 
ed from Greenbush to Troy, so that passengers 
can proceed directly to Troy or the Springs with 
out being under the necessity of crossing the 
river. At any of the stations on the western ra 
road they will find Troy “checks,” and if they 
have these put on their baggage, they will have 
no further trouble till they reach a hotel in Troy 
and as the railroad runs through River stre« 
within a few steps of the principal 

they will save all buck-hire and porterage. Tix 
fare to Schenectady, by the way of Troy, is 1 
same as from Albany direct to Schenectady s 
the route far more pleasant. Troy is a fine « 
and from Troy to Shenectady the railroad ! 
up the valley of the Mohawk, in sight of 
stream and the Erie canal, and when asc« 

the grade, a fine view of Troy, Lansingburz and 
Waterford, together with the Hudson and M 
hawk and northern and western canals, pres 
itself tothe eye. The Schenectady, the Troy 
Greenbush roads are substantially built, and 
That from Gree 
to Troy lies along the bank of the Hudson, » 


without stationary powers, 


there is a constant variety of delightful scei 
He that takes this route, will not be sorry that 
has freed himself from the dull monotony of ' 
sand plains which form the scenery on the r 


from Albany to Schenectady. 3.45. D 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENC] 
Troy, N. Y., July 20, 1545. 


Dean Breturen :—In my last letter [ noticed 
several things respecting Albany ; but some wer: 
omitted, One institution in particular, located ir 
this city, reflecting great honor upon the stat 
deserves to be noticed. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

When I was at Albany I was introduced t 
of the teachers of the state normal school. T 
is the only school of the kind in the state. !t 
originated in an act of the Legislature of 1-44 
was opened December 18 of the same year, int 
city of Albany, under the direction and contr 
an executive comuuttee, consisting of the super 
intendent of common schools, by virtue of his 
fice, and four other gentlemen appointed by the 
regents of the university. 
is limited to 256. 


The number of pupi's 
An equal number of state 
volunteer pupils are received from each count 
and incase of failure of any county to send 
quota of pupils, the committee at their discretio 
receive volunteers from other counties. 

The state pupils, i. e. those who are selected by 
the county authorities to attend the school, recei\« 
during term time towards paying for their board, 
if males, 20,75, if females, 81 per week. Th 
school was opened with 29 scholars. The nw 
ber during the first term increased to 08. A 
experimental school connected with the nor 
is now in successful operation, containing 15 
pupils. This school consists of pupils from six t 
eixteen years of age, who are taught by the m 
advanced pupils in the normal school, under 
supervision of the principal. It affords an « 
tunity for the practical application of the pr 
ples of instruction and governinent inculcate 
the normal school ; and each normal pupil is 
enabled to become toa considerable exter 
quainted with the detail of the business of tee 
ing. David P. Page, principal, George K. ler- 
kins, A. M., professor of mathematics. Lectures 
are given by different individuals on the nat 
sciences. F. J. Iisley, teacher of vocal 1 
B. Howard, teacher of drawing. T 
ten assistant teachers, chosen from 
pupils. 

The empire state always does thing 
grand scale. Her canals and railroa 
nificent works, and her normal sclio 
same magnificent scale. In this state 
New York is training a company of \ 
who are in their turn to train others, ¢ 
seems to be doing under the impulse of Wie ¢ 
truth, that republican institutions can be sus! 
only by an educated people. 

TROY. 

On our returu from the Springs w¢ 
day at Troy. 

Albany. 
1790. It was incorporated as a 

when it contained 5,000 inhabitants. lis | 
tion at the present time is about 2.000. > 
the completion of the Erie and Champ 


This is a more m 


Its existence as a villeg 


which, opposite this place, at the village of Wee" 
Troy, unite the waters of the lake wit 

the Hudson, Troy bas rapidly increas’ 

The village of West 1 

Troy has 8 Presbyterian ch 

3 Baptist, 4 Methodist, 
Catholic, 1 Universalist, and 1 Friends meet 
house. 


and population. 
bers 7,000. 
Episcopal, 


Here are owned 60 masted ver 
large passage steam boats of the first « 
sinaller steam passage boats, and 6 steam to" 
with 22 barges, which ply between Troy and 
York, transporting annually an immense 3! 

of produce and merchandise. Within the ‘ - 
tered limits of the city, and about a mile © 
of the Hudson, a tunnel has been excavate’ 
Mr. B. Marshall, extending from the Poets! 








distance of about 800 feet, and gives a fall of 180 not be sold 
feet. Several large mills and factories to be sup- | ing wives 
lied with water from this fall, are now in the | becoming, 
P ess of erection. Near the northern boundary | to try to co 
of the city & dam has been built across the | because he 
Hudson, by the state, which here makes a fall of | pay him wel 
eleven and & half feet, and creates an incalcula-| people ?” 
ble amount of hydraulic power. as a lawye 

The Renssellaer and Saratoga Railroad com- and if he d 
ences at this city, crossing the Hudson river by | receive the 
a substantial bridge 1650 feet in length, to Green | he is using 
Island; it continues to the village of Ballstown | you cannot 
Spa, and there unites with the Saratoga and | ask Govern 
Schenectady Railroad. 

The city of Troy has been celebratéd for its 
beauty and healthiness. The streets are laid out 
at right angles, are generally wide, remarkable 
for their cleanliness, planted with beautiful, and 
in the hot season most grateful shade and forest 
trees. It has by far more the appearance of a 
yankee city than either New York or Albany. 
During my stay in this city I found Mr. Green’s 
Temperance House a comfortable and pleasant | 
home. We would advise our eastern friends who 
journey in that direction to give Mr. Green a call. 
The house is delightfully situated, on the public 
square. Those who call will find neatness, order, 
and moderate charges,—three excellencies rarely 
combined in one public house. 


perance la 
ask ‘the 


CAM 
In notici: 
Divinity Se 
class of 
educated 
tarian ch 
this “a bold 
us to “take 
up the story 
It is co 
as a state j 
such it r 
it has deri 
are other 
A few years 
ity schog) 
tutionally. 


New Yor, August, 1845. 

[ have proceeded thus far on my journey home- 
ward. As this is the first time that L have passed 
up or down the Hudson, I have been interested in 
gathering up some particulars of the places that Walley, last 
border upon this noble stream. You recollect | of Overse 
that when Henry Hudson first discovered this | school from 
river and sailed up it as far as the present city the chapel 
of Hudson, he thought he had found the long posed to be 
sought passage into the north sea. Subsequent ex- te sectaria 
plorations have corrected the mistake of this en- of very ge 
terprising navigator. Between Albany and Troy order has 
we passed the residence of the Renssellaer family, public will 
the proprietor of those lands about which there 
has been so many anti-rent wars. 
site is the mansion of Gen. Schuyler, of revolu- 
tionary memory. 


students as 
ing educated 
of things full 


Nearly oppo- 


in its proper 
any one el 
outstanding 


HUDSON. 

This city is situated 30 miles below Albany, 
and is the head of ship navigation. Hudson was 
first settled in 1783. The city was chartered in 
1785, and in 1840 it contained 5,670 inhabitants. 
Seven or eight whale ships are owned here, and 


several steam boats. 
CATSKILL. 


college, an 
the divinity 
fessors, libr 
taken. We 
are educated 
wealth, and 
students are 
a seminary 
Mr. Walley, 
that what we 


This town contains 2,800 inhabitants. Pine 
Orchard, on Catskill mountains, is a favorite resort 
A fine hote! 
has been erected there several years, on the brow 
of a rock, at a great distance above the Hudson 
river. Thunder storms are often seen below the 
spectator, and the air is generally cool. Two 
ponds in the rear of the house unite their streams, 
and the water falls 175 feet, and soon after 85 
feet, into an immense ravine between two ridges 
of mountains. 


of travellers in the warm season. 


true, is true a 
The extre 
some of its ce 
vard College, 
main prop of 
termination 
its perversio 
NEWBURG. | cveste o Sean 
This is a place of some magnitude. A quarter 
of a mile south of this stands the old stone house 
in which Washington held his quarters, at the 
time when the celebrated “ Newburg 
made their appearance. 


less, the refu 


> Commence 
letters Thursday the 
of Uns insty 
WesT 


POINT. was delive 


This wasa military position of great conse- before one o 
societies wer 
on the extremity of the point commanded the Ipswich, Mast 
river, while a strong chain stretched across, inter- | liver an addr 
cepted the passage. ‘The United States Military Ul health. 
Academy at this place was established by Con- It was disting 
gress in 1804, for the instruction of young men 
destined for the army. The 
limited to 250. Each of the cadets costs the 
government #336 annually. They are required 
to encamp six or eight weeks in a year. There 
are five large etone buildings, and six others are 
of brick. 
and commanding, being a level of Iss feet above 
the river. 


quence during the revolutionary war. A battery 


language, an 
number of cadets is | Sion of his he 
so often dise 
ject 


men.” 


was the 
It wi 
The 
members, Te 
ing, took the 
gree of L. I 
Choate, and I 
upon Rev. Jo 


tional Chureh 


The site they occupy is very beautiful 


STONY POINT. 

The point of land on which the light-house now 
stands, is celebrated for having been the scene of 
one of the most gallant exploits during the revolu 
tion. The attack under Gen, Wayne was made 
at midnight, along the beach, by Col. Fleury 
and Major Stewart, Lieutenants Gibbons and 
Knox, leading the advanced parties of “ forlorn 


with the colleg 


Dire 
ward the wido 


Tue 


ry officers wi 
hope ;” the works were carried with the bayonet, | OWs and famili 
without discharging a musket, and Col. Fleury 
struck the British flag with his own hands, The 


garrison numbered upwards of 500 men. 


gracious prom 
forsake thee,” 
liberally the 

havoc 


y 
TARRY TOWN, among 


This is famed as being the place where Maj. moany oan 
Andre was captured on his return to the British 
lines after his visit to Gen. Arnold at West 
Point. Adjoining the north part of the village 
commences the famous 


oil into the we 
number from 
Human gover 


. rs to their friend 
“Sleepy Hollow,” in 
which Washington Irving laid the scene of his 


entertaining legend, bearing the above name. 


doing good to 


bestowing gif 


PALISADES, Tue Jesus 


These are a lofty range of precipitous rocks, | a reference tq 
extending along the west bank of the Hudson for 
the distance of about 20 miles. They vary from 
300 to 500 feet in almost perpendicular height. 
The definition of palisade ie, “ pales set out for an 
enclosure ; ” 


that the orde 

France. They 
two houses of 

and 

and these giant rocks stand and will ment 
stand as long as the sea knows its bounds, and the 
earth keeps its foundation, to restrain on one side 
the majestic waters that are rolling onward to the 
ocean, The natural scenery and historical asso 
Cations are such, 


in all pi 
ing distu 
education, A 
and the gover 
worst ¢ nes 
Jesuits as indi 
connected with this noble 
Stream, that my mind was intensely ocx upied with 


them in coming down the river. 


only on condit 
der the authori 
BOAT-RACING. Emraratio 
About half way down the river we met the Troy COUMMSSIONETs 
and Rip Van Winkle, two opposition boats, that 
were ascending the river. ‘The Rip Van Winkle 
was alittle ahead of the Troy, and they were 
making a trial of their speed. All the explosions 
end shipwrecks which boat-rac ing has caused, 
does not stop this wicked practice. During their 
passage up this very day, the Rip Van Winkle 
came so near the Troy thot the captain felt con 
Strained to stop the boat entirely, and thus put his 
passengers out of danger. ‘The passengers passed 
thereupon a vote of thanks. T'wo other boats, 
the Eureka and Santa Claus, have also been try-  &" 
mg this dangerous game. The competition is 
very great, and unless prevented by the enforce 
ment of the laws, there will be a constant inclina- !re! 
ton to try the speed of rival boats. 


facts im regar 
Kingdom. It 
70.086 emig 
these, 50, 
Scotland, and 
pears that of th 
United States ¢ 
1,507 of the S 
about four fifth 
third of the Sco 
to Uns country. 
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cumstances, Ut 
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102 emigrants. 


THE SWALLOW. 


AN ENCOUR 
the meeting of, 
Exeter Hall, B 


son from Irelan 


The rock upon which this il fated 
W48 pointed out to us. Her wre 
middle of the river, a few miles be 
where she struck. 


boat ran 
now lies inthe 


yw the spot 


gle, in the sout 


moment 700 sot 
For the Boston Recorder 


“ASK THE PEOPLI 
Messrs, Epirtors:—On what ground is 
Consistent for a Massachusetts senator, 


Congress of the | hited States, receiving { 


under the dom 


it and 


, 


Ay 
a his services 4s a senator, to leave the Senat 
aancn and go down into the Supreme Court 

ry and, in the employment of the rumsellers, 
plead ®gainst the laws of his own commonwealth ; 
(which laws 
order to get the judges to say that those laws are 
Unconstitutional, 80 


those rumsellers have broken,) in Sasparn ( 

vention of V« 

that the rumsellers may sell issued a call fa 
"8 mach liquor as they can, and thus bring an im- be eld at Mo 
— burden of pauperism, crime and taxation on Aug ist., at 
the people ?” Did the Legislature appoint the 
senator to go to Washington to plead against 
their own laws? And when “the people” vote 


so their Primary assemblics that the nuisance shal! 


expressed, “to 
example, the 
and all kinds 4 


the due observa 








1818; after which the benediction nik nee 
~ by the Rev. J. L. Zabriskie, of the class 
hese exercises concluded, an Opportunity w 
n to renew our greetings, after which me 
pe again formed into a Procession, and <2. 
o the dinner table. There our mother 
hought that we had not forgotten — 
once more at home. Mothers are alwa. : 
ed, if their children partake their food ec. 
h se they return to visit them, = 
iscussed, we had divers sentiments, and 
and speeches, which I shall 
ort. aa Noferate 
. Sweetman and Dr. Potter mentioned man 
which were news to me, and had I time to 
t them would interest your readers ag much 
they did me. There was but one voice with 
ence to Dr. Potter's address—it wag a Voice 
aise. These addresses are to be published 
Philip Schuyler and Dr. Romeyn the world 
ndebted for the charter of Union 
meyn felt deeply the wants of the Weat, 
tained a charter for an academy some years 
, and in March 1795, this academy became 
ered college. Schenectady wag then one 
Srontier towns. Ulica wae then the far West, 
pikes, and canals and railroads had Dot then 
heard of. At that time Columbia College 
he only one in the state—now there are five. 
there were only twelve academies, now there 
hundred and seventy-four. Then there 
hot more than one hundred college students 
state, now over six hundred. West of Al. 
at that time there were not more than two 
nd white inhabitants, now there are a 
the fifteen who applied for a charter, only 
now living. Of the trustees who were 
int at the first meeting, not one remains, 
1795, Union College has graduated over 
udents; about 1000 became lawyers, about 
lergymen, and 400 physicians. I might add 
nitely to this list of facts, but I shall Weary 
ders. 
nfluence of the day was most happy, and 
P productive of great good. It occasioned 
ring of the older and younger sons, and 
em an opportunity of forming new acquaint- 
and of renewing old ones, Every one went 
ratified. Truly yours, J. J.D, 


B.—I cannot forbear to say a few words 
different routes to Schenectady and 
atoga. A railroad has lately been open- 
Greenbush to Troy, so that passengers 
d directly to Troy or the Springs with- 
under the necessity of crossing the 
t any of the stations on the western rail- 
ly will find Troy “checks,” and if they 
put on their baggage, they will have 
trouble till they reach a hotel in Troy; 
the railroad runs through River street, 
a few steps of the principal hotels, 
save all hack-hire and porterage. The 
Bchenectady, by the way of Troy, is the 
from Albany direct to Schenectady and 
te far more pleasant. Troy is a fine city; 
pin Troy to Shenectady the railroad follows 
valley of the Mohawk, in sight of that 
and the Erie canal, and when ascending 
, a fine view of Troy, Lansingburg and 
ford, together with the Hudson and Mo- 
and northern and western canals, presents 
tothe eye. The Schenectady, the Troy and 
bush roads are substantially built, and are 
t stationary powers. ‘That from Greenbush 
y lies along the bank of the Hudson, where 
is a constant variety of delightful scenery. 
at takes this route, will not be sorry that he 
ed himself from the dull monotony of the 
Jains which form the scenery on the route 
Ibany to Schenectady. J. J. De 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Troy, N. Y., July 29, 1845. 

ma Beerunen:—In my last letter [ noticed 

things respecting Albany ; but some were 

d. One institution in particular, located in 

ity. reflecting great honor upon the state 

s to be noticed. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

en I was at Albany I was introduced to one 

teachers of the state normal school. This 

e only school of the kind in the state. It 
nated in an act of the Legislature of 1844. It 
ppened December 18 of the same year, in the 
of Albany, under the direction and control of 

ecutive committee, consisting of the super- 

dent of common schools, by virtue of his of- 
and four other gentlemen appointed by the 
nts of the university. The number of pupils 
ited to 256. An equal number of state and 
nteer pupils are received from each county ; 
case of failure of any county to send its 
of pupils, the committee at their discretion 
ve volunteers from other counties. 

p state pupils, i. e. those who are selected by 
county authorities to attend the school, receive 
ing term tine towards paying for their board, 
males, $0.75, if females, #1 per week. The 
pol was opened with 29 scholars. The num- 
during the first term increased to 98. An 

rimental school connected with the normal 
now in successful operation, containing 45 
ils. This school consists of pupils from six to 

en years of age, who are taught by the more 
ced pupils in the normal school, ander the 
rvision of the principal. It affords an oppor- 

y for the practical application of the prinei- 

instruction and government inculcated in 
normal schoo); and each normal pupil is thus 
dto become toa considerable extent, ac- 
pted with the detail of the business of teach- 

David P. Page, principal, GeorgeR. Per- 

A. M., professor of mathematica, Lectures 
given by different individuals on the natural 

ces. F. J. lisley, teacher of vocal music, J- 
There are also 
istant teachers, chosen from among the 

Is. 

e empire state always does things upon & 
dd scale. Iler canals and railroads are mag- 
ent works, and her normal school is on the 
In this state institution, 

fork is training a company of teachers, 
are in their turn to train others, and all this 

to be doing under the impulse of the great 
that republican institutions can be sustained 
by an educated people. 


ward, teacher of drawing. 


guificent scale. 


TROY. 

our returu from the Springs we passed a 
t Troy. This is a more modern place thas 
ny. Its existence as a village dates from 
It was incorporated as a city io 1816, 
it contained 5,000 inhabitants. Its popula- 
the present time is about 23,000. Since 
pletion of the Erie and Champlain canals, 
opposite this place, at the village of West 
unite the waters of the lake with those of 
dson, Troy has rapidly increased in wealth 
»pulation. The village of West Troy num- 
000. ‘Troy has 8 Presbyterian churches, 4 
pal, 3 Baptist, 4 Methodist, 2 Roman 
ic, 1 Universalist, and 1 Friends meeting- 
Here are owned 60 masted vessels, 5 
age steam boats of the first class, 2 
steam passage boats, and 6 steam tow boats, 
barges, which ply between Troy and New 

nsporting annually an immense 
ace and merchandise, Within the cher 
its of the city, and about a mile ess 
dson, a tunnel has beep excavated by 
arshall, extending from (he . 


of a rock, at a great distance above the Hudson 








distance of about 800 feet, and gives a fall of 180 
feet Several large mills and factories to be sup- 
plied with water from this fall, are now in the 


not be sold among them, killing their sons, mak- 
ing wives widows and children orphans,—is it 
becoming, is it seemly and proper for their senator 

rocess of erection. Near the northern boundary | to try to counteract their wishes in this matter, 
ys the city a dam has been built across the | because he is a lawyer, and the liquor dealers wiil 
Hadson, by the state, which here makes a fall of | pay him well, if he will help them thus to curse “the 
eleven and @ half feet, and creates an incalcula-| people?” We do not speak of his abstract right 
ble amount of hydraulic power. asa lawyer. But is it right that he should do so? 

‘The Renssellaer and Saratoga Railroad com- | and if he does do so, is it suitable that he should 
inences at this city, crossing the Hudson river by | receive the support of “the people,” whose wishes 
a substantial bridge 1650 feet in length, to Green | he is using his greatest talents to counteract? If 
Jsland; it continues to the village of Ballstown | you cannot answer these questions, will you not 
Spa, and there unites with the Saratoga and | ask Governor Briggs, who, you know is a tem- 
Schenectady Railroad. perance lawyer, and if he cannot answer them, 

The city of Troy has been celebrated for its | ask “the Pror.e.” 
beauty and healthiness. The streets are Jaid out —_—-—___—__————- 


ight angles, are generally wide, remarkable TN ’ 
at rig M  clessliness, planted with besutifel, and CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
» the hot season most grateful shade and forest In noticing recently the examination of the 
pit It has by far more the appearance of a Divinity School at Cambridge, we said that “a 
_ ity than either New York or Albany. class of thirteen lef the institution, having been 
ankee city 6 ° z : 
> ‘og wy stay in this city I found Mr, Green's educated by the state for the propagation of Uni- 
a crance House a comfortable and pleasant | @"#" christianity.” The Christian World calls 
wg would advise our eastern friends who this “a bold and unfounded declaration,” and asks 
home. us to “take it back,” or confess that we “made 


journey in that direction to give Mr. Green a call. ™ 
The house is delightfully situated, on the public up the story out of ee ee og care. 
square. Those who call will find neatness, order, | _!t #8 common to spea a Cam! " . as 
and moderate charges,—three excellencies rarely ;aee state institution, — people's * ore 
such it really is, and that without implying that 
_ | it has derived all its funds from the state.The re 
New Yorx, August, 1845. | are other reasons which need not now be named. 
I have proceeded thus far on my journey home- | A few years since the college adopted the divin- 
ward. As this is the first time that I have passed | ity school as a part of itself, and it is so, consti- 
up or down the Hudson, I have been interested in | tutionally. Hence the order introduced by Mr. 
vathering up some particulars of the places that | Walley, last winter, at a meeting of the Board 
border upon this noble stream. You recollect | of Overseers, for a separation of the divinity 
that when Henry Hudson first discovered this | school from the college, and for a suspension of 
river and sailed up it as far as the present city the chapel services. The connection was sup- 
of Hudson, he thought he had found the Jong | posed to be highly prejudicial to the college, giv- 
sought passage into the north sea, Subsequent ex- | it a sectarian character, and making it an object 
plorations have corrected the mistake of this en- of very general prejudice. The above named 
Between Albany and Troy order has not been executed, and until it is, the 
we passed the residence of the Renssellaer family, public will and must contemplate the divinity 
the proprietor of those lands about which there | students as pertaining to the college, and as be- 
hasbeen so many anti-rent wars. Nearly oppo- | ing educated at the State University. This state 
site is the mansion of Gen. Schuyler, of revolu- | of things fully authorized the language we used, 
| in its proper interpretation. If the “World” or 
jany one else thinks us obliged to go behind this 
This city is situated 30 miles below Albany, outstanding fact, into the details of the funds of the 
and is the head of ship navigation, Hudson was | college, and the precise amount of benefit which 
first settled in 1783. The city was chartered in | the divinity students deirve from the college pro- 
1785, and in 1840 it contained 5,670 inhabitants. | fessors, library, &c., we can only say he is mis- 
Seven or eight whale ships are owned here, and taken, We take the simple fact that these students 
several steam boats. | are educated at the University of the Common- 
CATSKILL. | wealth, and that is enough. 


for th 





combined in one public house, 


terprising navigator. 


tionary memory. 
HUDSON. 


When the divinity 
Pine | students are set off from the college, and put into 
Orchard, on Catski!! mountains, is a favorite resort 
A fine hote! 
has been erected there several years, on the brow 


This town contains 2,800 inhabitants. 
a seminary by themselves, as was proposed by 
Mr. Walley, then, and not till then we will admit 
that what we have said to be true, and what is 
true, is true no longer. 

Thunder storms are often seen below the | The extreme sensiliveness of the * World” and 
spectator, and the air is generally cool. Two some ofits co-laborers on all points touching Har- 
ponds in the rear of the house unite their streams, | yard College, it is easy to account for. That is the 
and the water falls 175 feet, and soon after 85 main prop of Liberalism in this state, and the de- 
feet, into an immense ravine between two ridges lately fe 
of mountains, 


of travellers in the warm season. 


river. 





ter d to recover it from 
its perversions and abuses, could hardly fail to 
create a fever in certain quarters, 


less, the reform measures wil! go on. 


weniagiesie Neverthe- 
This is a place of some magnitude. A quarter 

a mile south of this stands the old stone house 
in which Washington held his quarters, at the 


: Commencement in Danruoutna Cotitrer.— 
me when the celebrated “Newburg letters ” 


Thursday the Sist of July, was the anniversary 
sue their appearance, 7 r, 

of this institution. On Wednesday, an address 
was delivered by Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, 
before one of the literary societies, and the united 
societies were addressed by Rev. Mr. Cowles of 
Ipswich, Mass. 


WEST POINT. 
This wasa military position of great conse- 
A battery 
n the extremity of the point commanded the 
river, while a strong chain stretched across, inter- | liver an address, was not present on account of 
cepted the passage. The United States Military | 'll health. Dr. 
| It was distinguished for its chaste and beautiful 


ce during the revolutionary war. 


Prof. Shepherd, who was to de- 


Bacon's address was excellent. 
Acalemy at this place was established by Con- 
gress in 1°04, for the instruction of young men | language, and adaptedness to the ready apprehen- 
jestined fur the army. The number of cadets is 

to 250. Each of the cadets costs the 
government #336 annually. They are required 
There 
ive large etone buildings, and six others are 


k. The site they occupy is very beautiful 


sion of his hearers, without that spirit of pedantry 
so often discovered in such addresses. His sub- 
ject was the “relations and duties of Educated 
men.” It will probably soon be given to the 
The graduating class consists of sixty 
members, Ten graduates of three years stand- 
ing, took the second degree. The honorary de- 
gree of L. L. D. was conferred upon Hon. Rufus 
Choate, and Hon. Ethan Shepley ; that of D. D. 
upon Rev. John Richard, pastor of the Congrega- 


ncamp six or eight weeks in a year. 
public. 


nanding, being a level of 188 feet above 
river. 
STONY POINT. 

The point of land on which the light-house now 
stands, is celebrated for having been the scene of | Uonal Church in Hanover, but in no way connected 
one of the most gallant exploits during the revolu- | With the college. 
tion. The attack under Gen, Wayne was made ; CT 
at midnight, along the beach, by Col. Fleury | Tue Dirrenexce.—Human governments re- 
and Major Stewart, Lieutenants Gibbons and | ward the widows and families of deceased milita- 

leading the advanced parties of “forlorn | ry officers with pensions; God rewards the wid- 
’ the works were carried with the bayonet, | ows and families of his faithful servants, with the 
gracious promise, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” 


Knox 


it discharging a musket, and Col. Fleury 
The Human governments reward most 
| liberally those who have created the greatest 
| havoc among their enemies; God rewards most 
| liberally those who have poured in the wine and 
oi! into the wounded heart, and saved the greatest 
number from the sorrows of an endless death. 
Huinan governments glory in their munificence 
to their friends and supporters; God glories in 
doing good to the evil and unthankful, and in 
bestowing gifts on the rebellious. 


k the British flag with his own hands, 

rrison numbered upwards of 500 men. 
TARRY TOWN. 

This is famed as being the place where Maj. 
Ire was captured on his return to the British 
visit to Gen. Arnold at West 
Adjoining the north part of the village 

mences the Hollow,” in 
ich Washington Irving laid the scene of his 
ntertaining legend, bearing the above name. 


es after his 
nt. 
famous “Sleepy 


PALISADES. Tue Jesuirs expeccep From France.— By 


These are a lofty range of precipitous rocks, | a reference to our foreign news, it will be seen 
extending along the west bank uf the Hudson for 


the distance of about 20 miles. 


that the order of Jesuits has been abolished in 
They vary from France. They had become quite numerous, twenty - 
300 to 500 feet in almost perpendicular height. 
The definition of palisade ie, “ pales set out for an 
enclosure ; ” 


two houses of the order having been re-constituted, 
and in all parts of the kingdom they were fo- 
menting disturbances in matters of religion and 
education. 
and the government has seen fit to force these 
worst enemies of man, to disband and retire. 
Jesuits as individuals may remain in France, but 
atone are euch, with only on condition that they place themselves un- 
1m, that my mind was intensely occupied with | der the authority of the bishops and parish priests, 
| 8 coming down the river. | — - - 
Emreration.—The report of the emigration 


and these giant rocks stand and will 
stand as long as the sea knows its bounds, and the 
earth keeps its foundation, to restrain on one side 
the majestic waters that are rolling onward to the 
ocean. The natural scenery and historical asso- 


All this was contrary to existing laws, 


connected this noble 


BOAT-RACING, 
About half way down the river we met the Troy 
nd Rip Van Winkle, two opposition boats, that 
The Rip Van Winkle 


shead of the Troy, and they were 


| commissioners, England, gives some important 
facts in regard to emigration from the United 
Kingdom. {t appears that during the year 1544, 
70,626 emigrants left the British Isles, and that of 
these, 50,257 went from England, 4,504 from 
Scotland, and 15,925 from Ireland. It also ap- 
pears that of the whole 70,686, there came to the 
United States 39,070 of the English emigrants, 
1,597 of the Scotch, and 2003 ofthe Irish, i. e. 
about four fifths of all the English emigrants, one 
third of the Scotch, and one fifth of the Irish came 
to this country. From a list of the cabin passen- 
gers it appears that Scotland sends out much the 
greatest proportion of persons in respectable cir- 
cumstances, that England is next on the list, and 
Ireland last, having only one cabin passenger to 
102 emigrants. 


® ascemling the river. 


‘ing atrial of their speed. All the explosions 


Supwrecks which boat-racing has caused, 
§ not st During their 
up this very day, the Rip Van Winkle 
near the Troy thut the captain felt con- 
to stop the boat entirely, and thus put his 
ers out of danger, The passengers passed 
pena vote of thanks, Two other boats, 

\ aod Santa Claus, have also been try- 


* Gangerous game. 


» this wicked practice. 


The competition is 
',and unless prevented by the enforce- 

' the laws, there will be a constant inclina- 

| lo Uy the speed of rival boats, 


a a As encounacine ract FoR Inetanp.—At 
the meeting of the Religious Tract Society in 
Exeter Hall, England, in May last, Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son from Ireland, said, that in the parish of Din- 
gie, in the south of Ireland, there were at that 
moment 700 souls that were a few months ago 
under the dominion of Popery, worshipping now 
im the light and liberty of the gospel. By what 
instrumentalities this wonderful change was effect- 
ed we are not told, but it shows us that bigoved 

| papists can be reached by the gospel, and if they 
can be thus won over to the truth in Ireland, 
much more we should think it might be done in 
this country. 


upon which this ill fated boat ran 
ted out to us. Her wreck now lies in the 
eof the river, a few miles below the spot 


> she struck. 


For the Boston Recorder. 


“ASK THE PEOPLE.” 
Epitors:—On what ground is it 


for a Massachusetts senator, in the 


. # the United States, receiving full pay 
‘ th rvices as a senator, to leave the Senate 
Ree . and go down into the Supreme Court 
“ne, in the employment of the rumsellers, 
plead against the laws of his own commonwealth ; 
‘ws those rumsellers have broken,) in 
“reer to get the judges to say that those laws are 
‘neonstitutional, so that the ramsellers may sell 
** much hquor as they can, and thus bring an im- 
— burden of pauperism, crime and taration on 
he people?” Did the Legislatare appoint the 


Which Sassatn Convention.—The General Con- 


vention of Vermont, through their committee, have 
issued a call for a state Sabbath convention, to 
be held at Montpelier, the third Wednesday of 
August inst, at 10 A.M. the object being, as 
expressed, “to consult upon the best means— by 
Senator to go to Washington to plead against ple, the | diffusion of inf ion, 
‘Meir own lee? And when “the people” vote | and sll kinds of moral influences—of promoting 
0 (heir primary assemblies that the nuisance shall | the due observance of che Lord's day.” Rev. Dr. 





BOSTON RECORDER. 


Edwards, secretary of the American and Foreign 
Sabbath Union, is expected to be present. 





DEPLORABLE IGNORANCE IN Kentucxy.—The 
colporteurs of the American Tract Society bring 
to light some startling facts in regard to the 
heathenism of our own country. A laborer in 
Kentucky says a part of his field needs a mis- 
sionary as much as India. He finds intemper- 
ance and Sabbath desecration fearfully prevalent, 
and says that half the adult population and a ma- 
jority of the children cannot read. Some minis- 
ters too, have no Bible! ! Shameful truth! No 
wonder the people are given to drunkenness, and 
to fishing and hunting on the Sabbath. It is added, 
that “the common people oppose all learning ; 
they think it well enough for rogues and counter- 
feiters.” 
mond, to incorporate a few pages of such facts 
with his next book, further to illustrate his position 
that the standard of education is higher in the 
slave states than in the free! 

Mortatity 1x Lonpox.—From an abstract 
of a table of mortality in London, given in the Pat- 
riot, it appears that the number of deaths from 
all causes during the week ending June 28, 1845, 
was 830. Of these 383 were under 15 years of 
age, 301 were between 15 and 60, 145 were over 
60. The average number of weekly deaths in 
London for the last five years, has been 963. 








Honors Witapraws.—The British Secretary 
lof state has issued orders to the governor of 
Ceylon to discontinue all military honors and offi- 
cial deference to the superstitions of Boodhism. 
This is right. Why should the religion of Boodh 
be treated with a respect which is denied, or 
rather not demanded by the religion of the Son of 
God! 


Tue Dervuration of the Established church 
of Scotland, is diligently engaged in prosecuting 

| the object of its mission in the British provinces 
of America. Beside preaching the gospel in 
season and out of season, they are actively diffus- 
ing information agreeably to their views of things, 
and ascertaining the extent of spiritual destitution 
throughout the colonies. 

New Brunswicx.—The Wesleyan Methodists 
have in thie Province, 61 chapels and 156 other 
preaching places, 24 ministers, 30 local preach- 
ers,and 157 class leaders. The number of church 
members is 3,043, and about 22,000 persons at- 
tend on the Wesleyan ministry. In the same 
district are 36 Sabbath schools, 27 teachers, 
and 2,259 scholars. 

Cestenxanians.—Mr. and Mrs. Pleasance 
who recently died in the Isle of Ely, both on 
the same day, were respectively 107 and 105 years 
of age—making their united ages 212. They 
left one daughter who lived with them, of the age 
of 84. Whether pleasant or not in their lives, in 
death they were not divided. 

Ecitectic Magazine.—Contents of Angust 
No. Plate—the Mother, by Sartain; The occult 
sciences; The Robertses on their travels; Po- 
ems and Ballads of Schiller; CEhlenschlaeger’s 
Gods of the North; Ancient Greece—its consti- 
tutional history ; Claims of labor; Hunt's imagi- 
nation and fancy; The Oregon question; Lady 
travellers ; Jeremiah Wilkinson; Lethe and oth- 
er poems ; also poetry, recent publications, &c. 


Int weaxta obliges the bishop of Calcutta to 
take a voyage to England, leaving his diocese 
vacant for eighteen months. To such a measure 
are missionaries to India, of all classes sometimes 
compelled, if they would save life. 


Tue Canistian Mingo, (Portland) has enter- 
ed upon its twenty-fourth year, with new type and 
asheet somewhat enlarged. It has an inviting 


appearance. 


Rev. Da. Porren has resigned his connection 
with Union College, as professor of rhetoric and 
moral philosophy. 

— 
Foreign. 
ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 
FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Cambria arrived at this porton Wednesday, 
30th ult., in 11 days and about 4 hours from Liver- 
pool. 

The royal mail steamer Caledonia arrived at 
Liverpool on Monday morning the Ith ult., after 
an excellent passage of ten days from Halifax. 

The new iron steamer Great Britain, was at 
Liverpool, and it was announced that she would 
positively leave that port for New York on the 
26th of July. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians left Lon- 
don on the 17th ult. for Dover, and embarked for 
Ostend. 

Parliament has been chiefly occupied with the 
Irish colleges bill—Scotch 
debate on the slave trade—the intended govern- 


universities bill—a 


ment measures, and a few less important subjects. 
Sir James Graham's medical bill 
doned. 


ia to be aban- 


IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The accounts from Ireland shows that 
the country is still in a most deplorable state ; and 
that the July anniversaries have not passed off 
without fatal conflicts. 

The Ballinhassig Tragedy.—A very different 
version from that first published, bas appeared, of 
the fatal affray at Ballinhassig. At the conclu- 
sion of the fair, a fuction fight between two bodies 
of men, numbering each some three or four hun- 
dred, was imminent ; and to prevent it two of the 
police arrested a leader of one of the parties, named 
Sullivan, and took him to the dispensary; a 
mob svon collected round it and demanded his 
release ; this was refused, and then the people be- 
gan to throw stones ; the roof of the dispensary was 
then torn off; stones were thrown in upon the 
police, injuring several, After much entreaty, 
sub-inspector Kelly allowed his men to fire on the 
assailants; they did so and many of the peasantry 
fell. This is a plain statement of the facts. A 
coroner's inquest nnmediately afterwards was com- 
menced on the bodies of the killed, which were 
ying in different hovels about the country. 

” The examination of a great number of witnesses 
on both sides was protracted from day to day. 

Tne Tweeeta or Jury—Futal Conflict.—lt 
will be learned with regret, that the second July 
anniversary has not passed over without bloodshed 
and loss of life. A desperate conflict took place 
in the city of Armagh between the antagonist 
parties, which ended in the death of one man, and 
several others, men and women, receiving severe 
wounds. It is admitted on all hands, if such can 
be a palliation for these dreadful scenes, that the 
Roman Catholics were the aggressors in the first 
instance. 

FRANCE. 


The important mission of M. Rossi, to the Court 
of Rome, has resulted in complete success, as far 
as the Jesuits are concerned. The Moniteur an- 
nounces that the government of the King bas re- 
cevived despatches from Rome, which state that 
the negotiation with which M. Rossi had been 
eutrusted, had succeeded. The —~_4— of 
the Jesuits will cease to exist in France. Its houses 
will be closed, and its noviciates be dissolved. 
This news created much surprise in Paris, and the 
French journals are filled with articles upon the 
subject. They contain no new facts, but the 
Univers persists in declaring, in the most positive 
manner, that M. Rossi, so far from having succeed- 
ed with the pope, as asserted by the ministerial 
journals, completely failed. 

On the 11th inst., in the course of the sitting of 
the Chamber of Peers, the Prince of Moskowa 
asked Marsha! Soult if it were true that a French 
colonel had rendered himself culpable by an un- 
justifiable and unaccountable act of cruelty 
towards a body of unfortunate Arabian prisonere— 
an act unheard of, unexampled, andjonprecedented 

|im the military history of France. He then read 


We would recommend to Gov. Hamw- | 


to the assembly the account of the suffocating, in 
a cave, of 500 Arbs, by order of Colonel Pelissier, 
as given by the Akbar, and called on the Minister 
of War, for the honor of the French army, to con- 
trodict the statement, if false, or to make an exam- 
ple of that officer, if it were true. Marshal Soult 
replied that the reports he had received were so 
contradictory that he had hastened to write for 
fresh information ; and added that, the momont he 
should obtain the particulars he had demanded, he 
would lay them before the Chamber, 


The following is the account of the terrible 
massacre referred to above. 





FRENCH AFRICA. 


| Horrible Atrocities by the French in Algeria— 
| 800 Human Beings attacked by Five in a cave !— 
| GOO men and women destroyed !!—The most awful 
| event that has occurred in modern times, is related 
| by the official journal of Algiers. 
| “fhe Akhbar of Algiers, of the Sth July, has the 
| following from Orleansville : 
| “There has just occurred in the Dahara, one of 
| those terrible events, which deeply afflict those 
| who witness them, even when convinced of their 
frightful necessity, and when they are justified in 
declaring that everything possible was done to 
| prevent the catastrophe. It is known that the corps 
coinmanded by Colonels Pelissier, St. Arnaud, and 
| @’Admirault have been carrying on combined 
| operations in the west. Colonel Pelissier was 
| busy in pursuing the Ouled Riahs, who have never 
yet submitted, as they live in immense caverns, 
where it would be madness for the troops to enter. 
| On the 18th of June, finding themselves closely 
pursued, the Ouled Riahs flew to their usual place 
of refuge. After having surrounded the caverns, 
|some faggots were lighted and thrown by the 
French troops before the entrance. After this de- 
monstration, which was made to convince the 
Arabs that the French had the power, if they 
pleased, of suffucating them in their hiding place, 
the colonel threw in letters offering to them life 
and liberty if they would surrender their arms and 
their horses. At first they refused, but subse- 
quently they replied they would consent if the 
French troops would withdraw. This condition 
was ¢ lered 1 ble, and more burning 
faggots were thrown, A great tumult now arose, 
| and it was known afterwards that it arose from a 
discussion as to whether there should be a surren- 
der or not. The party opposed to a surrender 
carried their point, and a few of the minority made 
their escape. Colonel Pelissier, wishing to spare 
the lives of those who remained in the cavern, sent 
some Arabs to them to exhort them to surrender. 
They refused, and some women, who did not par- 
take of the savage fanaticism of the majority, at- 
tempted to fly, but their husbands and relations 
fired upon them to prevent their escape from the 
martyrdom which they bad themselves resolved to 
suffer. Colonel Pelissier then suspended the 
throwing of the burning faggots, and sent a French 
officer to hold a parley with the Ouled Riahs, but 
his messenger was received with a discharge of 
fire arms, and could not perform his mission. ‘This 
state of things continued ull the mght of the 19th, 
when, losing all patience, and no longer having a 
hope of otherwise subduing these fanatics, who 
forined a perpetual nucleus of revolt in the country, 
the fire was renewed and rendered intense. During 
this time the cries of the unhappy wretches, who 
were being suffocated, were dreadful, and then 
nothing was heard but the crackling of the faggots. 
This siuence spoke volumes, The tr ops entere d 
and found 500 dead bodies. About 150, who still 
breathed, were brought into the fresh air, but a 
portion of them died afterwards.” 





EEE 


General Intelligence. 


Native American Nomtnations.—In Fan- 
euil Hall, on Thursday last, the Native Ameri 
can convention nominated Henry Shaw of Lanes 
boro’ as candidate for Governor, and Charlies W. 
Moore of Charlestown, for Lt. Governor. 

Carr. Perer Froweny, of the Spitfire, has been 
again tried before the United States Circuit Court, 
Judge Sprague, and sentenced to imprisonment in 
the jail at Salem for five years, and to pay a fine 
La.—A_ battle 


was fought in the parish of the Rapides, in which 


Barrie Rovat is Rares, 


several persone were killed. James Spurlock and 
Wm. Norton, his overseer, run into Texas seventy 
negroes that were mortgaged. Rewards were 
offered for their recovery, and a party succeeded in 
recovering fifty-six of them. After they had re- 
turned part way, they were overtaken by a party 
The party who had 
About 
day-break they were awakened by the whistling 
The assailants num- 
The leader of the party who had the 


who came to rescue them. 


the negroes In possession were asleep. 


of balls through their tents. 
bered forty. 
negroes in possession says that all his men fled 
Our hero and 
a young man named McGhee, who came up af- 


| but two, who were shot dead. 


terwards, killed two of their opponents, and wound- 
ing another made good their retreat, The slaves 


were retaken, and the victors started for home. 


From Mexico.—Capt. Davis, of the schr. Foam, 
at New York from Tampico, which port he left 
during the latter part of June, states that the 
President of Mexico had called a special session 
of Congress to consider the Annexation of Texas 

| to this country. Capt. Davis also states his belief, 
that it was the general opinion at Tampico, “ that 
the moment it was known at the capital that the 
American troops had passed into ‘Texas, Mexico 
would declare war on the United States.” —.4dr. 


Tue Boant Distaict.—We mentioned yester- 
day the recovery of the bodies of a man and wo- 
man from the ruins, supposed to be the remains of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mehan. Six bodies have now been 
recovered. There still remaintwo to be found, 
viz. Augustus L. Cowdrey, fireman, and Mr. Groe- 
ning, of the firm of Pavenstadt & Groening. ‘The 
Jamaica Farmer mentions yet another, a Mr. Ly- 
man Benedict. We now learn that the plates of 
Mr. Audubon’s great ornithological work have 
received little or no injury. They have been placed 
in the hands of an engraver, to be retouched; and 
this can be done at a trifling expense. 

NV. ¥. Com. Ado 


Potato Starcu.—We see it stated that three 
potato starch factories are about to be erected in 
the town of Stark, Me., which will probably con- 
sume 60,000 bushels of potatoes yearly. There 
are ten starcl: factories in Somerset county. Maine 
Starch, light commodity as it is, will form no in- 
considerable article of transportation on the ex- 
pected railroad from Burlington. Thousands of 
tons are now manufactured at the numerous facto- 
ries in Vermont; and much of it finds its way, by 
the circuitous route of Lake Champlain, the Hud- 
son, New York and Boston to Lowell, Nashua, 
&c., where it isconsumed. This at present, though 
the longest way round, is the nearest way to mar- 
ket.— Traveller. 


Rosecer asp Munver.—About | o'clock on 
Thursday last, the watchmen were attracted 
to the entry of a house in Commercial! street, near- 
ly opposite the head of Lewis wharf, by the groans 
of some person apparently in great pain, and on 
examining the premises, they discovered a suffer- 
ing man, of about 55 or 60 years of age, who had 
been badly wounded about the head. He was 
taken up and carried to a cellar near by, and 
afterwards sent over to the Marine Hospital in 
Chelsea, where he died on the same evening. 
A jury of inquest was held over the body on Fri- 
day forenoon by Coroner Pratt, from whom we 
learn that the man’s name was John Peterson, and 
that he had lately returned from sea. 

‘Two severe wounds were found on his head, 
above and behind the ear, such as would necces- 
earily cause his death ; and his skul! was fractured. 
These wounds, in the opinion of the physicians 
who testified, were made with the head of an axe, 
or some such instrument. Verdict of the jury, 
“that he came to his death by violence, by being 
knocked down in Commercial street with a deadly 
weapon by some persons to the jurors unknown,” 
&c. The jury also found that he was robbed of 
money to the amount of more than $20.—Jb. 


Fatat Acctoent.—A boy named Edward Dil- 
lon, 11 years old, was run over by a train of freight 
cars on Thursday afternoon, on the Providence 
Railroad, near the depot, and instantly killed. He, 
in company with several boys, was running along 
with the cars, which were moving off slowly, 
catching hold of the sides, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a ride. Dillon got upon a projection of 
one of the cars and fell, and the wheels passed 
over one of his hands and his head, which was 
badly crushed.—Mtlas. 


Accipent on Tae Eastern Raitroap.—We 
understand that a lad named Davis, about 12 years 
old, was run over in Chelsea, on Saturday, by the 
cars of the Eastern Railroad and killed. He was 
hanging upon one of the cars just as the train was 
put in motion, and fell from it in such a ition 

| that the wheels passed over his cock. —cdeertiant 


Fine at Newrort—The Ocean House, at 
Newport, as we learn from the Providence Journal 
of Monday, was consumed by fire on Saturday. 
There were 300 guests in the house, who having 
no place for their ac lation, sent i diat 
ly to Providence for a steamboat to take them 
away. The fire originated in the kitchen, and in 
an hour the whole mass was in flames. Much of 
the furniture and baggage was saved. Some 
persons were injured by the falling of the building, 
and one, Samuel F, Gardner, Esq. of Newport, 
—s It was also ye that Mr. White (late of | —— — ———— 

e Providence City Hotel) was also burned, as he 4% 
had not, as late as rf delock P. M. been seen. The N otices. 
one —o nee in Providence for $18,000, and SS a ee a 
in Hartford for 20,000. The steamer Massachu- Oe PO ae Taree rN eS 
setts left Providence Sunday evening to bring | niversary peas «J Lh ay ‘oan te tase tee 
away some of the 300 guests who were thus sud- | NESDAY the third of September neat. On the Monday even- 
denly turned out of their comfortable quarters. cee et ba tdeli nrc to en mnlie mestig, when fixie Ore, 


ions will be delivered by members o r 
| - ‘ay he 4 ve of the Senior Casa, 
: | itll od ; x uesday P.M. an Address will be delivered 
Avoruer Gaeart Fine ar Sr. Jouns, N. B.— | Chureh, before the Porter Rherorical Society, by the fe : 
A very destructive fire took place at St. Johns on | memian Avams of Boston, 
the evening of the 29th ult., by which upwards of legals caapietins Seen ne eins Mt tie nenewa Sf 
"ey 1. Sa 
forty houses, and property estimated at £60,000, | ve held, when four Addresses, fiom members of the Beniot 
were destroyed. The buildings was mostly of | Clas, will be delivered. 
wood. The fire was first discovered in the black- | the South Cherch, te te ton eae hipht ag ooo aga 
smith’s shop of Mr. Nisbet, whence it quickly Le hursday, Bare Sill be vari ; 
. - . . alumal, & general meeting of whom h 

o to the Chandlery of Mr. On Thursday, there will be various reitgious exercises by 
John Ww alker. The correspondent of the Daily the alumni, a general meeting of whom has been mvited. 
Advertiser says that “all the printing offices in | It has been suggested by several friends of the Instit tion, 
. | that it would be gratifying to the al 
the place were thrown into confusion by this fire, | books, se addresses, etc. w 
either being burned out or removed.” ‘ 


| them 
aleov be devoted to this purpose. 
Hicuway Ropesnry is West Roxeury T 


In Milledgeville, Ga., 18th ult., of con: io 

Mrs. Mary Stevens, 72. Mrs. 8. "was here ie tt 
vicinity of Lenox, Mass.,and removed in 1808 with 

her fumily to Virginia. 

| In Keokuk, lowa, July 3, Mrs. Lydia Kilbourne, 
74, relict of the late David Kilbourne, Esq. of Pitis- 


field, Mass. 





Number of deaths in this city, for the week end- 
ing July 26, 64. Males 22, Females 19—Still- 
born 6. 











ni that a copy of the 
. D a hed b: 

be deposited in the public library. One of the 
—We | mui, Who may attend the meetings, are invited t 

learn that an individual, named George W. Hatch, | they wit be dient Of Allen. Morrill Sees where 
belonging to the Brook Farm Association in West | Andover, dug. 4, 1845. ica 
Roxbury, was waylaid and robbed on Friday 

evening, a8 he was going home from the city in a 
wagon. ‘The story is, that a man stopped Mr. H. 
and asked him to let him ride, which he did. 
After they had gone a short distance, two other | 
men appeare t emanded Mr. H.’ . ‘ 

: PF ~ hg ed at aah demanded Mr H.'s Xr MENDON ASSOCIATION.—The Members of thie 
money. e reached forward to seize a club in | Body are respectfully notified that theit next meeting will be 
his wagon, and was pushed out of the wagon by | held ar Po von, Rev. Mr. Poor's, ON TUESDAY, Au 
the man who had got in with him. The robbers | &**t % * yet 
seized Mr. H. and robbed him of #150, after hand- D. SANFORD, Scribe. 
ling him severely ; and then put him back into the | ¥edway, July 27, 1845. 
wagon, and he reached home about eleven o'clock, 
much injured. Mr. HH. states that he stabbed one 
of the robbers, 


7 The next meeting of the PILGRIM ASSOCIATION 
will be at Rev. Ma. Daexren’s, in Puvmerow, ON TUESDAY 
the 20th of August, at 9 o'clock A. ¥ 


JOSEPH PECKUAM, Scribe. 
Kingston, Aug. 5, 1845. 


Oy FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION of Ministers are hereby 
notified, that their next meeting will be holden at the house 
of Rev. Sacmon Bexwerrc, in Hearu, ON TUESDAY the 
19th of August, at noon. 


Disraessino Accipent.—About 5 o'clock this 
afternoon, an accident, attended with loss of life, 
occurred at the Worcester Railroad Depot, in this 
city. The Weymouth stage, we learn, was stand- | co 
ing near the track, and as the locomotive passed 
| the horses became restless and backed upon the 
| raila, when the stage was struck by the engine and 

upset. Mr. Lewis Holmes of East Wey:nouth, 
| was thrown froin the driver’s seat and instantly 

killed. There was one or two lady passengers 
| who escaped miraculously, but it was reported that 
janother gentleman had his legs badly crushed. 
| Coroner Smith held an inquest on the body of the 
| deceased, and rendered a verdict of “accidental 
death.” — Gazette of Saturday. 


T. PACKARD, JR., Scribe, 
Shelburne, July 31, 1845. 
A CARD.—The Subscriber grate ully acknowledges the 
THIRTY DOLLARS, byt ladies aud gen- 
d Society, to constitute him a life 
Home Missionary Society. By this 
ed the high estimation in which they 
and ordinances of the gespel am mg 
hey long enjoy the richest reward 
on earth fo 8 of bevevoleuce, the happy conscious 
fess of having done good to others, A. BIGELOW. 
South Dartmouth, Aug. 4, 154. 





A CARD.—The Subscriber herehy acknowledges with grat- 
tude the receipt of a certificate of life membership of the 
Massachusetts 8. 8. Society, procured by the contribution 
teachers in the school of which he 
this act, they not only show to ot 
take in the school with which we # 
Sabbath school cause at large. 


dant 


it for the 
Patan Accipent.—A man nanted Timothy Don- 
ahoe, employed upon the Worcester Aqueduct, 
was killed on Thursday by the falling of a bank 
of earth upon him, He was from Glenflesk, Kerry, 
Ireland, which place he left but ten weeks since. 

He brought with him thence his wife and two " 
cnildren, whom he had left in St. John, New a — hts cours 
Brunswick, while he sought for employment. a , d agi 
; Lanibs frou 1,33 to $2 


Old Hows at 4) to Se 
| from Sto 64 


THATCHER THOMAS 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—MONDAY, Avo 4, leas, 


FROM THE HOSTON DatLy SOVERTICCOR 
At Market 1000 Beef Cattle, 3200 Sheep and 300 Swine. 
Beef Cattle unsold 
Beef Cattle 


100 


fet sustained ; 
first quality $5 @ 5,17; second 
old sheep from 1,50 to 2,9 

A colored man in New York engaged in clean- Shoats to peddle 4je and 5c. 
ing the pier at Peck slip on Friday, picked up a 
half sovereign, which induced him to institute a 
search for more of the precious metal. On taking 
sone coal out a cavity between two of the logs, 
and removing a plank from the duck, a handker- 
chief, an old shirt sleeve and some canvass bags 
containing $3168 22-100 in gold coin were found. 
The money was taken charge of by Mr. Saxton, of 
the firm of Saxton & Webb, and is supposed to 
be a part of the $5000 stolen from Messrs. Adams 
& Co. 

A most singular accident occurred Friday after- 
noon, about 2 o'clock, at the corner of Tremont 
street and Pemberton Square. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET.—AuGust 4. 
At market 1300 Beef Cattle, h 5 

and Lamb< 

considerable 

ard prime 

For Shee 


Beet Cattle 
' 


peihe a 1,75 and for lambs 7 
treme range of the market, 400 ano’ 
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American Institute. 
A lady, standing | rye next An 
for a carriage, had her foot I 
unpletely taken off, by the 
triking the 
Sun. 


sal Meeting of the America 
struction will be held at Hartford, ¢ 
he evening of the Qist inst The intr 
delivered by Rev. Joe! Hawes, D. D. of The session 
stone, I! comtinue wm three to four days. tL sare expected 
f ke of Bos D Sanborn of 
. , Henry Barnard, B of Hartford, Hon. Fa 
During the thunder storin on Wednesday night \urora, \ George 8. Hillard, Esq. of Bos 
of lat week. a bern be ving to Mr. Pardon 1 as educators and friends 
an = “oe ca ctures there will be discus 
Taber, about four miles north of New Bedford, var 
was struck by lightning and entirely consumed, 
together with its contents, including about fifleen 
tons of hay. 


Institute « 
on the corner, Waa com 
smashed and two to 


wheel of the carri 


2 H ietory lec 
artlord 
curbing weet 


with her fuot between 


and others equally disti 
“ In addition t 
1a educational top Arrangements | 
made to render the meeting one of unusual interest, 
EL 8. GREENE, Recording Secretary 

Bostem, August 7, 154 sw 


ve been 


A Sunday school excursion was made by steam- 
boat from Brooklyn to Manhattanville on Thursday 
last. Several of the boys, in violation of express 
instructions, strolled away to the water to bathe, 
and in consequence one of them, a son of Mr. 
William Brown of Brookly n, 12 years of age, was 
drowned. 


Berlin Boarding School. 


FT MIS School is situated thirty uiles west of Boston and 

fourteen northeast of Wor 

and retired village of Berlin 
The Principal can accommodate in his family about twenty 
nie, who wi he pr 


ster, in the pleasant, healthy 


njoy al privileges of a fam arding 

viducted by one Who has had many years experience 

1100 per year, for board, tuition, 

in anindals , + she ‘ x ; was . ts, ,are under the constant care 

We regret to state that, during the thunder 7 and can remain in the boarding-house d 

storm this afternoon, an industrious citizen, Mr. tions, without addition pupil received wh 

John Boose, and his wife, together with their | "et Possess 4 good moral eharacter, The Fall Term will 
6 ¢ WEDNESDAY, September 13, and continue elev 

child, aged about seven or eight years, were killed 

by lightning at their residence on Pine Creek, 

about two mules north of this city. 


» in the family of the Principal, 
on the most reasonable termes 
tTrow $3.00, for common English branches, with usual 
additions for higher branches and languages 
atalogues, with references, &c., may be obtained at the 
office of the Boston Recorder, of of the Principal, 
Receipts fur the week JOSIAH BRIDE 
Berlin, July 31, 1845. bw 


t in others near the 


Washington Union, Thursday 


Western Raitnoan. 
ending August 2. 

1s45 
#10205 

7318 


1844. Wheaton Female Seminary, 
F126 NORTON, MASS. 
Os74i | ru FALL TERM of this Institution will commence on 
WEUONESDAY, August 20th, and continue 
under the care of Misa Mantua C 


Passengers, 
Freight, &c., 


twelve 
Sawyer, as 


Total, 817,523 15,137 





in the Baglish Branche 
nies and Vocal Musi 85,00 pe 
Si bd 5). Preach, $3,590. Drawing, 92,50. Painting, 04,00 per 
arriages. Instrumental Music, $10 50 per term. §2 for the 
rument 
admitted under thirteen years of age. Tuition 

Eratartous to daughters of ministers whose circumstances 
may require it 

Applications should be made immediately to 

Jaly 19 6w L. M. WHEATON, Secretary 


In this city, Aug. Ist, Mr 
Miss Clarissa Ann Mason ; 
to Miss Amy F. Rich; Mr. Charles F. Jones, 
Miss Susan Babcock ; Mr. James Gillies, to Miss 
Jennet Ogilvie, both of Danvers; Mr. Andrew Abbot Female Academy. 

Dick, to Miss Betsey Dott; 27:h uli, Mr. Wilham vas AUTUMN TERM of fourteen weeks will commence 
Hayes, to Miss Adaline 8. Watson; 29th ult., Mr ON WEDNESDAY, August 3 This Institution is de 
Edwin L. Bird, to Miss Laura Danforth; Mr. Au- rg per Polen ye 0 peg tg ee Aes 
gustus L. Barrett of Malden, to Helen Maria Whit- 

man of Boston 

In Charlestown, July 31, Mr. Willian Murray 
of Boston, to Miss Mary B. Edmands of C 
| In Salem, 30th ult., Rev. Alexander J. Sessions, 
to Miss Hannah W. Seccomb 

In Unionville, 17th inst. by Rev. J. Haven, Jr., 
Mr Abner Proctor, to Miss Emeline Brown, both 
of Hopkinton 

In Feltonville, July 17th, Mr. Geo. 8. Rawson of 
Upton, to Miss Sarah B. Burnham ; Mr. William + : 
| Randall, to Miss Eliza 8. Burnham, both of M secure to them 8 continued altention 

In Newburyport, July 23, Mr. ‘Thomas Baker, to Miss Manrisa Kocens,a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Female 

Sem nary, has been engaged as Ase t 
Miss KR. is alse prepared to instruct in Linear and Perspee 
ngfield, 30th ult., Rev. A. A. Folsom, Pas “—— th pene ale to give lessons on the Piano, 
tor of the Universalist Society in that town, to Miss TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
Mary 8., daughter of Marvin Mudge, Esq., of Sum sssity of a special training of Teachers for 
ers, Ct 100 Schools, to prepare them to been 

In New York, Mr. Noah D. Haskell, Jr the young, we SS 4 
Lydia Ana Wilkins, both of Boston and ering Tere 0 

In Brooklyn, L. L, by Rev. R. H. Neale, Mr th direct reference to their future employ 
Charles T. Griffin of Worcester, Mass., to Miss ires will be given de the term on various sub 
Sarai E. Gay of Boston tei yl inearuectly ‘desired that all whe intend to become 

In Carlinville, IIL, Rev. Loring 8. Williams Of members of school, be present on the first Morning of the 
C., formerly of New York, to Mes. Roxana Mayo Ter 
Baker, widow of Calvin Baker, late of Roxbury, 

Mass 

In St. John, N. B., 25th ult., Me. Joseph Tahany, 
of Johnston, Q@. C., to Miss Mary Falls, late of 
Boston 


John H. Myers, to 
Mr. Noah H. Coleman, 
*, to 


netrac 
education for Young Ladies, and no 
effort will be spared in rendering it worthy of the patronage 
heretofore received. For further information and for adm 
sion to the School, application may be made to the Principal, 
PARWELL. 
Andover, July 31, 1845. 3w— 


New Ipswich Academy. 
PPVUE FALL TERM will commence ON WEUNESDAY, 
August 27. The Winter Term, December 3 


the Spring 
Term, February 25. 


Each Term will continue eleven weeks. 
ive the Instituyion a et er for thoroughness 

ile U nee of developing 
habits and manners, will 


e truly » 
i 


to Miss 


’ 


, from 31,25 to $1.50 per week 

English branches, $45,59 

and Neediework, §2,00 each 
{ Piano 


Languages, 
Music, $7, 


24,00, 
J, includ 


EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal 
New Ipswich, N. H., July 31, 194 iw 


Day School for Young Ladies 
IN ROXBURY. 
ve NEXT TERM of the subscriber's School will com 
aod ce ON MONDAY,& st, Int 
eee r corner of Zeigher and arren streets, Roxbury 


3d inst ly gw. * D. GREENE HASKINS 


Deaths. 


In this city, Ist inst., Mr. Sylvester Welch, a 
MH; Zod » Mes. Sally ‘Turner, 56; 
Phebe Jane, daughter of Capt. James Garl and, 21 
July 29, Mrs. Sally Vilnow, 79 

In Charlestown, Ist inst., of consumption, Mr 
Seth C. Lane, formerly of Poland, Me., 31 

In Roxbury, Ist inst., of consumption, Mr. Geo 
Merriam, son of Maj Abijah Merriam, P 5) 

In Jamaica Plain, July 31, Mr. Eben. Seaver, 54 

In Billerica, July 25, Mrs. Mary L. Parker, 2 
She died in the hope of a blessed immortality be- 
yond the grave 

In Cambridgeport, July ‘ 
wife of Mr. Anson J. Ston 

In Brighton, suddenly, e 
R. and Eliza Ann Hichborn, 3 years Robinson’s Researches. 

In Newton Lower Falls, 20th ult., Mary Ellen, IBLICAL, Researches in Palestine, Mount Sina 
daughter of Mr. Horace Swarr, 3 yrs. 7 mos a ! 

In Reading, on Sunday morning, Mr. David Em- 
erson, 53 

In Bedford, Aug. 4th, deeply lamented, Joel 
Fitch, Esq., deacon of the church of Christ in B 

In Lancaster, July 13, Miss Almira Osgood 

In Newburyport, Aug. 1, Miss Mary Jane King, 
only child of Mrs. Charles Whipple, 27; Sist ult., NM the Pnetria By fanse Tay 
Mr. Henry Titcomb, Jr., 15 d jor, author of 

In Salem, 20th ult., Capt. Benjamin Ropes, 73, 
an officer in the army during the last war, and par- 
ticipated in the brilliant affair at Lundy's Lane, in 
at from Fort Erie, at Chippewa, and several Edwards's Works—10 Vols. 
other hard fought fields ; ; ue Werte of President t iwards, ih 9 Som " of bie 

In D wvers, on Sunday last, Ellen M., wife of . @... May -~ bop amen at tas Chaban einen — 
Mr. Eben 8. Poor, 19 valuable additions and a copions general ladex 
In Taunton, on Sunday last, Mrs. Elizabeth, rel- For sale by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washington 
ict of the late ». Cromwell! Washburn, 53 atroet Aug. 7. 

In Andover, Elizabeth E., wife of G. A.W. Gal — a - - 
lashau, 35 PORTER'S LECTURES ON HOMLLETICS. 

ln Chilmark, suddenly, Mr. Oliver Tilton, 80 | ECTURES on Homitetics 

In Providence, 2d inst, Rev. Arthur Granger, L Prayer; together with 
Pastor of the High street Congregstional Chureh, 43 = ene a b. 


4 eAtian 
30th ult., Thomas B. Fenner, Esq, Cashier of the | “por pale by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washington 
| Blackstone Canal Bank ug. 7 


Charlestown Female Seminary. 


J ty FORTY FOURTH TERM of this Institution will 

commence ON TUESDAY the second day of Septem 
her neat, and continue twelve weeks. A few rooms will be 
Vacated at the close of the present term, and they may be en 
gaged by an early application A wember of young tladies 
also of any religious denomination, whe need pecuniary aid, 
and give prom se of usefulness, can be assisted in the pay 
ment of tation 

Particular information can be obtained from a printed plan 
of the Beminary, whieh will be sent to any order 

ALBERT J. BELLOWS, for the Trustees 
6t 


July 24 


1, Mrs. Catherine W., 


, son of George 
nal of travels in the year 
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h, under 
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nf eta—in 3 vols Sve. 
For sale by CHARLES TAPPAN, 114 Washingtor 


Ancient Christianity, 

daford Tracts 
pirite ‘A Despetion,” &e 

For sale by CHARLES TAPPAN, 114 Washington 
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Saratoga Institute. 

| we ita Institution is loeated near the Saraty, 

is devoted to the education of young | 
the instruction of Miss Writtams, 
Pact, a graduate of the Albamy A Y,and 

"i , and othe 
tent assistants, The teachers experie nee, toon ene 
cated in come of the best schools in the country, and pledge 
themselves to devote their time and talents to the literary 
cr and religious training of their pupils. If parents have 
daughters in delicate hi hey wish to have ben 
Py by the healing waters of these springs, they can secure 
one by placing them jo this Seminary. Bearding schol 
he * : f 8135 . 

English hone ® at the rate of $135.4 year, including only 
aan ee will commence September 1, to continue 
me Creantelior Walworth, Judge Warren, Judge Doe, 
Dacctins 4 fies.” Saratoga, and to Rev. Martin Noore, at the 
Saratoga Springs, July 31, 1845, 


ga Springs, and 
adies, It is under 
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Troy Temperance House, 
NOS. 4 & 5 CANNON PLACE. 
FP YUIS House is situated on WASHINGTON 8 u > 
the most fashionable and business ; y, QUARE, in 
having been thoroughly repaired and eularen eee tnt 
come ate One Hunprep Guests d, will now ac 





Ne ig shall be wanting on Uhe part o 7 
| make this House a desi rable st A. - thong gen = 
| pleasure, or business men. it is conducted ¢ atively on Ts “d 
perance Principles, a 
All the public conveyances pass in front of the House at all 
times, stopping to receive passengers fur FaRaTooa, bh ‘ 


and the Wesr since 


A Porer will always be found t 
lend Reteectana y ound in attendance at the Boats 
| 0" A share of public patronage is solicited. 

| we H. GREEN, Proprietor, 


| YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Portisneo Wear 
BY 


Il Consus, 
Price, $1,00 a year, in advance. 
~~ 7 Contexts of tHe Neat Ween's 
Nomuer. 
d Anna, at Bchool. The 
Two Ways of Doing a 
hildren Can Give. Good 
Sceptre. The Villiage 
The New Bonnet. But One 
in Spain. A Bright &ky full of 
Canse and Effect. Chitdhood. 
A World of Love at Home 


| 
| N. WILLIS, N 
} 


| Sidon, (witha picture.) en a 
Dying Mother and the tufidel Son 
| Thing Sixpence Well Earned. ¢ 
Sayings and Short Maxima 
School. The Wolf at Se a3 
Way inte the Fold. Boy 
Stars. Praying in the Plate. 
The Child and the Flowers, 

Letier wo the Editor, dated 


“ Cantyte, Clinton Co., M., 1844 
., ® youth of our village, has paid ne one 
y V's Companion” for one year 
1 pleased with your paper, that he is en 
- ; » H 
deavoring to prevail on his associates to tahe it, and this sub 
jseriber is the first fruit of his effort. Others say they will 
take it as soon as they can get the money, 

Respectfully, . J.M. Ww.” 


SECOND EDIT ION, 
| Apostolical and Primitive Church; 


POPULAR IN ITS GOVERNMENT AND SIMPLE IN ITS WoRsHIF 
BY LYMAN COLEMAN, 
With an Introductory Essay, by Dr Augustus Neander of 
Berlin 

The Publishers have been favored with many h 
notices uf this work from in sand public journals. Ths 
Jirst edition found a rapid » it has been republished in Eng 

| land, and recewed with much facer : its My r : 
ed to be standard authority on this sub und oF edpeied a 

@ Text Book in Theological Seminaries. : 


ighly commendatory 
| 


From the Professors in Aad 


The undersigned are pt 
publish a new edition 
CoLem 


|. Seminary 

ar that you are soon to 

ve Church,’ by Lymas 

* the result of exten 

3 as embodying very important 

» much sound thought and conciusive 

estimation, it may both interest and in 

mt layman, may be profitably msed as a 

logical students, and s 

* of clergymen Ihe 

sof itself sufficient to rec end the volume to 
the literary public 

L. Woops r 

R. Emensos, b. 


B. Eowarns, 

A. Park 

in Auburn Theol. Seminary 
The work of the Rey r 

wal and Primitiv 
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tment of the 
quent chan 


Lywas Conemas, on ©The Apostot 
* we regurd as a faithful extn 
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Lin the training 
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sirable means of correct inf 
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Hexny Mines, 
Baxren Dicaimson 
le College, 
« LeMans workton 
no 
ns from the 
rence it po “ 
1 advantageous 
lentes. 
A. Gooonten 
L. Kisoscey 


*, D. D., Mut 
the perusal tr work has very 
les 


t must numbers tes 
ed and rightly applic , 


m John Harr Mammon ,’ ete 


catholic spirn, 

tamong stand 
to render it sub 
1 ebristianity 
subjecton which 


al triumph of y 
shall certainty make it a class book on th 
treats 
ee Yours respectfully, Joun Harnrs 
Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN y 
Washing street 4 > 


Illustrations of the Passions. 
I st IRICAL . LUSTRATIONS of the o 


ess ofthe Passions, and th 
duct of mankind 


With some suber 
fhum het intwovw . i 
For sale by CHARLES TAPPAN 4 Washington stre 
ss ad NEW EDITION 
OF THE LIFE OF MRs. ANN 
LATE MISSIONARY MAH. 
TRITTEN for the American Sur school 
y. James PD. Kvowres, late 
: log Seminary 
This very popular and attractive volume 
ed with a sew Prorrnarr of Mra 


Hl. JUDSON, 
IN Bt 

! nion, by 
Professor in the 


now embellieh 


: craved on «tert 
"y Dovsox, from an original painting, esteemed by the fami 
edly the best 
re contains eight fu istrations, besides 


the portrait; aud the narrative i rare interest for 


tl classes of reader 
Por sale at the Depository, No 


n » Corr Raston 
Aug. 7. WM. b 


PAPPAN, Agent 


Cream Freezers. 
JOUNFSON’S PATENT. 


The above is the invention 
and just the thing for f 
WATERMAN’S Kitch 
> Nos, 65 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle & 
2m Jane 


Wm. Brown’s 
Sarsaparilla Mead Syru 


N article that is in great repute for making a 
ful and wholesome beve tis manuf 
the bestof Spanish Sarsapariita, and is re 
fying the blood. [tis already known to be the best article of 
the kind in the market. Dealers can be supplied at the manu 
facturer’s price, of DANA, EVANS & CO., Broad street 
Wm. Stearns & Co., Chatham street, Silas Pierce & Co., Elm 
street, Wright, also by all the 
all the West India vil 
Orders directed to Wu. Brows, Druggist, 

corner of Elliot street fm.—* May 29. 


PIANO FORTES. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.. 


NO. 293 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


YONTINUE to manufacture, MAHOGANY, ROPEWOOD 
AN!) BLACK WALNUT 

OF ENTIRELY NEW PATTERNS, and warranted, 
POINT Of Lone and style of finish, equal to any in the country 
(they do net prove so on trial, the money will be refunued 
to the purchaser. 


t heanti 
red with 
mmended for puri 


481 Washingt 


PIANG PORTES, SOME 


N. B.—Old Pianos taken in exchange for new 
RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 


HENRY ALLEN ly Jan.9 


Church Organ for Sale. 
3, the Sabscribers, having establialy 
* ORGAN BUILDERS, re 
We hav 


1 ourselves in 
pectfully sated 
freiities for the 
Also, for the 
manufactory, on 


argest size 
extensiv 
Causeway. opposite Nashua street, Bost 
B.—We have for sale a large Church Organ, lately in 
the Rev. fir. Be e's Church, Salem t, the same hav 
ing been put in perfect order 
SIMMONS & MUINTIRE 
ston, July 17, 1845 
WILLAAM KB. 1D. SIMMONS 
THOMAS MCINTIRE tf July 2 


Malden Fancy Dye House, 
OFFICE, NO. 70 CORNHILL, 
FIRST DOOR FROM COURT STREET, BOSTON 
LI. KINDS of Ladies’ Silk, Cotton, We 
[ Dre *, Dyed and Cleansed with 
finish, and satisfaction warranted 
Carpets, Rage, Blankets, ¢ 
and SHAWLS ofall deser 1 
fect manner; also PANTALA 
woollen gurit ed, w 
Prices as low as at any other estat 
*,* Goods cent for and returned on leaving the address at 
No 70 Cornhill, Boston Banne Me 


sted and Wootten 
riginal style of 


vunterpanes, Table Covers, 
' tl per 
other 
ul being ripped 


LYON & POWERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
No. 52 Court street, 
Se PowEES. BOSTON. 
May 2 ly 


Prime Ningyong Teas, at 35 Cents! 


ty Hyson, Gunpowder, ( nge Peeeo, Young 
Ningyoag, Senchong, 4 , bew #, equally tow. 
Coffee—raw , roasted, or gr 
cheap “ 
BOSTON TEA COMPANY, 

54 COURT, HEAD OF BRATTLE 8ST. 
March 7 STILES, BROTHERS & CO 


JOHN 6. CARY 


At just opened the Store, NO. 
STREET, ( Marlboro’ Hotel Re 
hand and for sale ond assortment 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
purchased by himself, and warrants 
t ale 
J. G. C. having had thirteen ye 
business, and intend ; 
know ho other principles in trade tha of invegrity ,he 
hopes to give satiefaction and secure perm nent patronage 
7 Ladies and Gentiemen are spe ¥ invited to call 
‘and exam € JOHN G. ¢ RY, 
Marlboro’ Hote! Batiding, No. 25 \Vashington street 
ly ? 


sud or bag—very 
Chocetate , Cocoa and € 


WASHINGTON 
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| Special Notice 
TO PHYSICIANS AND FAMIL 


NOWING the importance of Phy 
} K being dispensed with genuine and 
| cine, f take this method to 


Life of Jeremiah Evarts. 
ROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, have just pablished, 4 
Memoir of the Life of Jeremiah Evaits, Eaq., late Corres- 
ding Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
Foreign Missions. By C. Tracy. With a Portrait. 
1 














Labor to fashion its habits | Thus a fair and impartial histo of the merits of | 
| their royal rulers is held up to the public view as 

they really were, The custom makes the anes. 

rors exceedingly careful and circumspect. e 

sup one never cuts off a head, or —_ her . ~ 

bamboo to be applied, or bas a criminal squee: ai aie 

between two boards, without first reflecting upon | DP ng gag Seles 0 eee Se 

how it will read in print. had filled colu on the personal qualities, and momen- 

tous events brought before us by this very valuable book 

But our present object is, to make our readers acquainted 


Many of us—most of us who are advanced deportment. 
beyond the period of childhood, went out and temper after this hallowed model. 
=== | from that home to embark on the stormy sea | Let the first lessons of earth breathe the 
of life. Of the feelings of a father, and of his | spirit of heaven. — 
interest in our welfare, we have never enter- When the high gifts of speech and thought 
tained a doubt, and our home was dear be-|are given it, point it to Him who caused 
cause he was ‘there ; but there was a pecu- | the san to shine, and the plant to grow, and 
liarity in the feeling that it was the home of | the chirping bird to be joyful in its nest. 


IEs, 


Goods and Comb Warehouse. | 


8. JORDAN, 2 Milk street, two doors from Washington | 9 London a 
by the package or in lots to suit | 
ck of the following goods, which | 

Shell, Horn, and Ivory Combs; 


ANGEL WHISPERS. 


CRANE. 


edicines—also, chemicals, from 
d Paris. LU will here make MELLON 
ticles as physicians can rely upon as being 


be prescribed with perfect confid 
es ' ’ confidence by ai! 








A voice at evening cometh 
In whispers soft and low, 
As when th’ eolian hummeth, 
Or echoes come and go; 
A voice that calleth calm to rest, 
Ere yet the sun-beams own the west. 


When twilight fast concealeth 
The shadows of the hill, 
That music on me stealeth, 
As gently and as still ; 
And on the zephyr's thrilling lay, 
I hear in whispers, “come away.” 


Again as night adv anceth 
Upon me all alone, 

While gay the moonbeam daneeth 
To night-winds’ cheerless moan, 

] hear on every leafy spray, 

« Come, lonely wateher, come away.” 


The morn in freshened beauty 
Hath oped the teeming day, 
And forth at call of duty, 
I o'er the meadow stray ; 
And, then above the insects’ hum, 
I hear it, “ pilgrim come, O! come.” 
I walk beside the river, 
To court the freshening air, 
And in each leaflet's quiver 
I hear it every where 
In spirit-breathings gently say, 
“ Come, wearied pilgrim, why delay?” 


I list upon the distance 
The beli's funereal toll, 

The knell of changed existence, 
The parture ofa soul ; 

I list, and, as its echoes stay, 


f hear it, “ pilgrim come away.” 


‘Tis eve again, and buoyant 

As youth I seek the hill, 
To listen to the joyant, 

Yet plaintive whip-po-will ; 
And, still above that thrilling note, 
I hear those gentle breathings float 


They float, and as their measure 
Still lingers on mine ears, 
Awaking into pleasure 
The scenes of other years, 
Those soft, persuasive tones repeat, 


“Up! pilgrim, own thy glory seat.” 


Around me as are fulling 
‘The voices of the grove, 
I hear that spirit-eatling 
Breathing where'er I rove, 
* Lone wanderer, hence no longer roam, 
Up! hie thee quic kly, hie thee home.” 
Bordentown, N. J, July Inth, 1845 


DEPENDENCE ON GOD. 


E'en as the needle, that directs the hour, 
Touched with u 


OF bid 


leadstone, by the secret power 
Jen nature, points upon the Pole ; 
E'en so the wavering powers of my soul, 
Touched by the virtue of thy Spirtt, flee 
From what is earth, and point al 
When I have faith to he 
I walk securely, and methinks I 
More firm than Atlas 


The safe protection 


to thee 
d thee the hand, 
tand 

but when I forsake 
f thine arm, I quake 
Like wind-shaken reeds, and have bo strength at all 
Bot like a vine, the prop cut down, I fall 





Che Lamily Circle. 


THE DEATH OF A MOTHER. 


BY REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


The following extract is from a sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Barues, published in the May num- 
ber of the National It was occa- 


sioned by the recent death of his own moth- 


Preacher. 


er, and is an interesting and touching tribute 
to the memory of an earthly parent—for who 
would not feel the bereavement on the death 
of a mother ? 


One feature of the bereavement on the 
death of a mother is in the change which is 
produced in our ideas of home—the home of 
our childhood and youth. When she lived 
there, there was always a home—a place 
which in every situation of life we felt was 
such, and which we regarded as such 

In our childhood and youth, there was in 
that home where she was, one who always 
cared for us. There was one who, we were 
sure, would take an interest in everything that 
we took an interest in, and whose ear we 
were certain would be open to listen to all 
our tales of childish success or of childish 
trouble. We were sure that she would take 
the same interest in it which we did, and we 
expected confidently that whoever might be 
against us, she would be for us. We never 
had a doubt that she would listen to our tale 
of fright, of disappointment, of calamity ; 
nor that-she would feel just as we did about 
it. The matter might be in itself important 
or unimportant ; it might be dignified or un- 
dignified; yet we never doubted that she 
would regard it as important, and as su 
cienty momentous to claim her attention. 
We might have felt that it was not grave 
enough to tell a father about ; we might have 
doubted whether he would suspend his more 
weighty employments to interest himself in 
our affairs; but we never had such a doubt 
for a moment about a mother. No matter 
what her employments, or her cares, or what 
she might be interested in, we were sure 
that she would be interested in us, and that, 
in all our troubles, we should find her our 
friend. We had our difficulties in the little 
world of childhood. Bigger and older boys 
struck us; or laughed at us; or reviled us; 
or surpassed us in learning, in running, or in 
skill, and in that litle world we might have 
found no sympathy, and there was no one 
there to whom we could unburden an aching 
heart. But we were sure that there was one 
who would sympathize with us, and who 
would be on our side. Our playmates deri- 
ded us, and laughed at us because we said, 
in our simplicity, that we would ‘tell our 
mother.” And yet it was philusophy deep 
and pure to do so—like the pure crystal 
spring that breaks out of the side of a hill 
in the uncultivated forest. It was what na- 
ture prompted to—for nature designed that 
she should know our troubles, and nature 
had formed for us such a friend there, that, 
whoever was against us, we knew that she 
would be on our side; whoever wronged 
us, she would not; whoever exulted over us, 
she would not join in the exultation. You 
may say that this is childish philosophy. So 
it may be—and the nearer our philosophy 
comes back to simple nature as devoloped 
there, the nearer we shall be to truth. In 
our troubles we have always needed a friend 
who would sympathize with us, and to 
whom we might unburden all the sorrows of 
the soul. The disciples of John’s Redeem- 
er ‘came, and took up his murdered body, 
and buried it, and went and told Jesus.’ 
(Matt. 14: 12.) In him they had a friend— 
tender and delicate above all a mother’s 
feelings—who, they were sure, would sym- 
pathize with their sorrows; and what was 
more natural than they should go and tell 
him? So in the home of our childhood, it 

was dear to us as a home, for there was not 


& sorrow of heart that we might not tell our 
mother. 


our mother. While she lived there, there | 
was a place that we felt was Thete 
was one place where we would always be! 
welcome ; one place where we would be met 
with a smile; one place where we would) 
be sure of a friend. The world might be | 
indifferent to us. We might be unsuccessful 
in our studies or our business. The new | 


from us. 
tified by seeing a rival outstrip us, and bear | 
away the prize which we sought; but there 
was a place where no feelings of rivalry 
were found, and where those whom the 
world overlooked would be sure of a friendly 
greeting. Whether pale and wan by study, 
care, or sickness ; or flushed with health and | 
flattering success, we were sure that we 
should be welcome there. ‘Though the} 
world was cold towards us, yet there was | 
one who always rejoiced in our success, and | 
always was affected in our reverses—and 
there was a place to which we might go back 
from the storm which began to pelt us; 
|where we might rest, and hecome encour- 
| aged and invigorated for a new conflict. So 
|have I seen a bird in its first efforts to fly, 
leave its nest, and stretch its wings, and go 
| forth to the wide world. But the wind blew 
\it back, and the rain began to fall, and the 
jdarkness of night began to draw on, and 
j}there was no shelter abroad, and it sought 
lits way back to its nest, to take shelter be- 
| neath its mother’s wings, and tu be refreshed 
for the struggles of a new day—but then it 
flew away, to think of its nest and its mother 
{no more. But not thus did we leave our | 
home when we bade adieu to it to go forth 
jaloue to the manly duties of life. Even 
}amidst the storms that then beat upon us, 
land the disappointments that we met with, 
land the coldness of the world, we felt still 
that there was one there who sympathized 
|in our troubles as well as rejoiced in our 
j success, and that whatever might be abroad, 
when we entered the door of her dwelling, 
we should be met with a smile. We ex- 
pected that a mother, like the mother of Sis- 
era as she ‘looked out at her window,’ wait- 
ing for the coming of her son laden with the | 
spoils of victory, would look out for our 
coming, and that our return would renew 
| her joy and ours in our earlier days. 








} 
| 


‘0. in our sterner manhood, when no ray 
Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way ; 
When girt with sin and sorrow, and the toil 
Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil ; 
O, if there be in retrospection’s chain 
One link that kaits us with young dreams again 
One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse 
On all the hoarded raptures it reviews; 
Which seems each instant, in its backward range, 
‘The heart to soften and its ties to change, 
And every spring untouched for years, to move, 
lt e—TME MEMORY OF 4 MOTHER'S Love! 
It makes a sad desolation when from such 
a place a mother is taken away—and when, 
whatever may be the sorrows or the success- 
es in life, she is to greet the returning son 
or daughter no more. The home of our 
childhood may be still lovely. The oid 
family mansion; the green fields; the run- 
}ning stream; the moss-covered well; the 
trees, the lawn, the rose, the sweet-briar, 
may be there. Perchance, too, there may 
be an aged father, with venerable locks, sit- 
ting in his loneliness, with everything to 
command respect and love; but she is not 
there. Her familiar voice is not heard 
The mother has been borne forth to sleep by 
| the side of her children who went before her, 
and the place is not what it was. There 
may be those there whom we much love, but 
| she is not there. We may have formed new 
| relations in life—tender and strong as they 
}can be; we may have another home dear to 
us as was the home of our childhood, where 
there is all in affection, kindness and reli- 
gion, to make us happy; but that home is 
not what it was, and it will never be what it 
was again. It is a loosening of one of the 
cords which bound us to earth,designed to pre- 
pare us for our eternal flight from everything 
dear here below, and to teach us that there 
is no place here that is to be our permanent 
| home. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


What are you doing, young man, you 
| who are dressed so neat and trim? Your 
hands appear never to be soiled, and your 
bosom is without a speck or a wrinkle. 
You never work, and have time to devote 
ltoany amusement. Did you ever ask your- 
self what would be the consequences of an 
idle life? Do you wish us totell you? Go 
to the state prison, or to the work-house, 
and see for yourself. You will come away 
a better man we'll be bound to say. 

And you, sir, what are you doing? You 
are often seen at the door of a groggery. 
Know you not the thoughts of many who 
see you? There is a young man making a 
fool of himself. His cheek, his eye, his 
| words, bis general appearance, indicate it. 
|Then why not tarn about and become a 
man respected ? 

Just turn over a new leaf to-day and it 
| will be the saving of you. Persist in your 
| drinking and loafing propensities, and they 
jwill lead you down, down, down to de- 
struction. This you know—at least you 
ought to know it, for you have examples 
enough hefore you to confirm the faet. 

What are you doing, young man, with a 


cigar in your mouth, and a whip in your | 


hand? On an excursion of pleasure, hey ? 
You had better take the money you pay 
| for horse hire, and cancel your shoemaker’s 
or tailor’s bill. Your extravagant habits 
will make a pauper of you, or something 
|worse. Reform to-day. Throw away your 
| cigar, and ride no more until you are able. 

What are you doing, Miss Folly? No 
| wonder you are considered a walking dry 
good dealer’s sigu, with such an abundance 
of fine clothing on your back. But who 
likes you the better for it? Would it not 
be as well to keep at home, and learn to 
isew and knit, to sweep the floor and rinse 
ithe clothes, as to dash about the streets? 
Ask your mother, and if she has common 
|sense, she will tell youso. Your neighbors 
will, we know. Who do you suppose will 
be able to support you, if you continue to 
cut such a figure? Searcely a man in 
christendom. Be wise then; dress neatly, 

but not gaudily. Spend less time in the 
streets than you do in the kitchen, and you 
| will never regretit. 

To all, we say go straight forward in the 
| path of duty—turning neither to the right 
|nor the left, and you will be such persons 
as high heaven looks down upon with ap- 
| probation. 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN RELIGION. 


Do you ask, when shall we begin to teach 
our children religion? As soon as you see 
them. As soon as they are laid upon your 
breast. 


sels, which God hath wreathed around the 
heart. 

The religion of a new-born babe is the 
prayer of its mother. ep this sacred 
flame burning, for it is the shrine of the 
soul until it is able to light its own feeble 
lamp, and fill its new censor with praise. 

As the infantadvances in strength, its reli- 
gion should be love. Teach it love by your 
own ts, your , your whole 








As soon as you feel the pure breath | 
issuing from that wondrous tissue of air-ves- | 


Parlor Annual. 


Agricultural. 


“TO COOK TOMATOES. 


He that does not love tomatoes is an ob- 


friends which we supposed we had made, | ject of pity. Every art of cooking should 

might prove to be false. The honor which pe employed to inveigle the appetite of 

we thought we deserved, might be withbeld every man to love a vegetable su whole- 
We might be chagrined and mor- | some. 


Peel a dozen ripe tomatoes and fry them 
ina lithe sweet butter (which nine Hoo- 
siers out of ten will understand to mean a 
little clean lard) together with two or three 
sliced green peppers, sprinkle on a little 
salt; and finally slice up an onion or two, 
and let the whole cook thoroughly, This 
is the Spanish method of preparing them. 

Another method, which from a long ex- 
perience we know will wear well, is as fol- 
lows. ‘The directions are fora mess of to- 
matoes amounting to about three pints 
when cooked. 

Begin by parboiling two onions. While 
this is doing peel the tomatoes, which is 
easily done after hot water has been poured 
over them; cut them up and add the onions, 
also a teacupfull and a half of bread crum- 
bled fine, a table spoonful of salt, a heap- 
ing teaspoonfull of black pepper, a lump 
of butter of the size of a turkey’s egg, or 
about four table spoonsful. Beat these 
thoroughly together and set them over a 
slow fire gradually to stew. They should 
cook slowly and for a long time—never less 
than three hours, but the longer the better. 
About fifteen minutes before they are to be 
used beat up six eggs and stir them in, 
and put them on fresh coals and give them 
one grand boil up, stirring them all the 
time. When so cooked no directions will 
be needed how to eat them. 

The art of cooking the tomato lies most- 
ly in covking them enough. They should 
be put to work the first thing after the 
breakfast things are out of the way, even if 
you do not di@e ull three.—Indian Farmer 
and Gardener. 


THE POTATO BLIGHT AGALN. 

It grieves us to state that the blight which 
caused such destruction to the potato 
crop last year, bas thus early commenced 
its ravages the present season. We have 
examined a field belonging to Gov. Lin- 
colu, which we are assured, exhibited a 
perfectly healthy appearance on the 3d 
inst. On the Sth, portions of the vines 
showed indications of disease, and on the 
7th, about one-half of them were more or 
less shriveled, many of them shrunk to one 
half their former dimensions, and some of 
the leaves already turned brown and near- 
ly dry. The potatoes were of the red va- 
rely, sometimes called the peach blows. 
The seed was selected, and ina fine and 
apparently healthy state. We opened one 
of the hills most affected with the disease, 
and found the seed sound and apparently 
healthy. Some of the new potatoes 
were about the size of a rubin’s egg, and 
looked well. So tar as we have observed, 
the disease to 
upper part of the vine. 

We tnvite the particular attention of far- 
mers to this subject. 
careful and 


set 


appears commence at the 


We hope that such 

servations of the 
commencement and progress of the disease, 
the present season, may 


accurate 


be made and re- 
corded, by men of judgment, as will lead 
to some more ¢ indications than 
ned, of ts orgin 
and causes, and that they may resultin the 
discovery of some efficrent and adequate 
remedy foy the appalling evil—an evil that 
threatens the destruction of a crop whieh 
affords one of 


nelusiv 
have been heretofore « 


wr most abundant and most 
wholesome articles of food.— Worcester Spy. 





Sliscellaneous. 


MESMERIC INFIRMARY 


It may appear ineredible to persons abroad, who 
are familiar with the educational efforts made in the 
city of Boston, that an imposition, regarded by the 
people generally as one really and truly belonging 
to the catalogue of humbugs, should or could, be 
tolerated here. A hand-bill is circulating an 
nouncing that a Dr. Taylor has opened a Mesmeric 
Infirmary, in Lowell street, in connection with one 
Tarbox—*“ who is well known o8 one of the best 
clairvoyants to be found in the United States, for 
the examination of diweases.” No doubt exists on 
that point. The bill further heralds the astound- 
ing information that “the services of other clau- 
voyants for examining by hair, and for travelling 
clairvoyance, have also been secured. Magnetic, 
botame, and all other medicines usually preseribed 
by clairvoyants, kept constantly on hand.” This 
is an item in the local history of Boston, for 1245! 

A first impression would be, that no one possess- 
ed of a grain of common sense could be duped by 
such an unblushing system of deception; but it as 
altogether probable that it w il] prove a very money - 
making device. As for as our own observation 
extends in regard to those constantly coming and 
going efforts to profit by the credulity of mankind, 
strangers from the country are their ehef prop and 
support. It would not be at all surprising to hear 
that a crowd of persons were seeking advice from 
this new oracle of mesmerism, and making their 

ockets as empty as their heads before leaving the 
premises.— Boston Medical Journal. 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 


There is an inexhaustible fountain of ingenuity 
in this part of the country, inthe manufacture of 
quack wedicines. Wright's Vegetable Pilla, Jew 
David's Plaster, Mrs. Gardner's Liverwort Syrup, 
Brandreth’s Pills, Richardson’s Temperance Bit- 
ters, &c., are well nigh upon a lee shore. An 
opportunity, therefore, presented itself for a new 
candidate for the throats of the people. They 
must be constantly swallowing something which 
the imagination conceives to be a balm for human 
woes, Tn this favorable season up comes a new 
article, in the very nick of time, which fills the 
void that was beginning to be felt in the public’s 
medicine-taking stomachs. A carpenter, of Rhode 
Island, abandoning the plane, may calculate, lke 
his great inventive predecessors, to retire with a 
coach and fortune within a few years. Genius 
cannot be imprisoned. Cogitations like these, led 
to the great discovery of the Pain Killer. “I 
searched,” says the inventor, “the globe in my 
imagination with eager anxiety, and selected the 
choicest gums and plants that | thought the world 
afforded, and directed as I believe by the hand of 
Providence in compounding and proportioning the 
medicine so that the narcotic influence of one 
might be destroyed by the other, so that when the 
stimulating influence was over, it became a ner- 
vine to soothe, and a balm to heal.” How extra- 
ordinary that persons of reflection—of ordinary 
capacity or observation, can be caught with bait, 
which in itself is the very essence of ignorance! 
Yet the medicine is selling like a charm—doing 
wonders, and filling the carpenter's pocket about 
as fast as shavings formerly collected in his shop. 


SINGULAR CHINESE CUSTOM. 


A gentleman who has travelled much and is 
qualified to speak of the customs of the Celestials, 
says that one of their customs (and by no means 
uncivilized notions) is practiclly displayed as fol- 
lows: There is a large room, in a well guarded 
| building, which is locked. The keys are in the 
| hands of the privy council. Every day the con- 
| duct of the Emperor is closely watched, written 
| down, and the record is thrust through a small 
| aperture into this room. After the Emperor, and 

all his reigning relatives down to the third cousin 
(and all these are served in the same manner) are 
| dead, the records are collected and published. 


FORTY SIGNS OF RAIN. 
in Excuse for not pting the Invi 
friend to make an excursion with him. 





of a 


BY DR. JENNER. 


. The hollow winds began to blow, 
. The clouds look black, the grass is low ; 
. The soot falls down, the Spaniels sleep, 


ow 








- 


. And spiders from their eob-webs peep. 
- Last night the sun went pale to bed, | 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 


The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 


aoe 


x 


For, see a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 


a. 
Se 


Closed is the pink-eyed punpernell. 

. Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 

- Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 

. Lould quack the ducks, the peacocks ery ; 

. The distant bills are looking nigh. 

5. How restless are the snorting swine ; 

3. The busy flies disturb the kine ; | 

Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; I 

. The cricket, too, how sharp he sings; } 


—— 
ne 


Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
. Sits Wiping o'er her whiskered jaws. 





. Through the clear stream the fishes rise, | 
Aud nimbly ecateh th’ incautious flies ; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 

. Mlam'd the dewy dell last night. 

5. At dusk the squallid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green ; 

- The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays; 
The frog has changed his yellow vest, 


| 


} 
And in a russet coat is drest ; 
| 
- Though June, the air is cold and still, 
Th 


My dog, so altered in his taste, 


mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 


Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast; 
And see, yoo rooks, how odd their flight, 
. They imitate the gliding kite, 
to fall, 


And seem preeiprat 


As if they felt the piercing ball 
"Twill surely rain, | see with sorrow ; 


Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow 


REY. DR. CHALMERS. 

“Dr. Chaliners ascended the pulpit stairs. 1 
could not well judge of his height or figure, be- 
cause of the gown which he wore—but the coun- 
tenance was daguerreotyped on my memory, and 
when I saw, a month or two since, in New York, 
Henry Inman's fine portrait of him, the man him- 
self seemed as though he had voyaged across the 
Atlantic, and was standing before me. | 

His head was thinly covered with a short, and 
slightly curling grey hair; the forehead was ex- 
tremely well shaped, exhibiting more breadth than 
height —hiseyes were large, and ofa greyish blue 
r@ hose short and thick, and the mouth 
hard in outline, and with rather a ‘downward 
drag austere’ at the anglea, brow was 
ploughed with many lines—the inner angles of 
the eyebrows terminating in deep perpendicular 
grooves. The cheek bones were very high and 
promment; taking the face altogether, t had a 
somewhat heavy appearance. But soon after he 
had named his text, and had fairly warmed up to 
his subject, the grey eyes flashed, the bushy 

; ), the mouth assumed a hun- 
dred different shapes, and his teeth glistened be- 
tween his parted lips, he seemed to labor with the 
streng'h of a giant to unravel the mysteries of 
lus theme, Lle appeared, in argument, to uke 
At 
times lus vehemence was such that to my southern 
vars his broad, very broad, harsh Sc otch dialect 
rendered many of his remarks quite unintelligible. 
How grand was that discourse! No one could 
have looked on and heard Chalmers without feel- 
ing that he was in the presence of one of the 
giants of mind.” —Correspondence Boston Atlas. 


color, t 


eyebrows rose and fe 


his subject and tear it asunder, piecemeal, 


Homece Curnests.— The humble current of 
litle kindnesses, which, though but a creeping 
stresmlet, yet although it glides 
in silent secrecy within the domestic walls and 
along the walks of private life, and makes neither 
appearance nor nome m the wor'd, pours, in the 
end, a more copious tribute inte the store of human 
comfort and felieity, than any transient 
flood of detached bounty, however ample, that may 
rush into it with a mighty sound. ’ 


incessant flows; 


sudden 


Orrteiat Diestry.—A capital story istold of a 
constable in Pe uneyivama, who, in allempting to 
serve a legal process, got pretty well shaken. 
The parties meeting a few days after, the offender 
was profuse in his apo! “ You know, Jake,” 
says he, “1 would not have served you so, if I had 
been duly sober.” “As to the shaking,” said 
Jake, “1 don't bear any malice; { don’t vally it a 
cent on my own account, but as an officer, ‘recol- 
lect next time, Jin, that whoever shakes me, shakes 
the whole commonwealth!” 


wries, 


A Romisn Nut.—A Roman Catholic priest 
some Ume since, in Germany, entering the pulpit 
took a walnut into it. He told the people that 
the shell was tasteless and valueless—that was 
Calvin's church. The skin was nauseous, disa- 
greeable, worthless, valueless—that was the Lu- 
theran church. He then said he would show them 
the holy Roman Apostolic church. He cracked 
the nut, and found i rotten. 


Comparative Loss.—When a certain worthy 
laird bad his head taken off in the Scotch troubles, 
his housekeeper feelingly remarked, “{t was nae 
great thing of a head to be sure, but it was a sair 
loss to him.” 
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aratega Springs. 
FTPVUIS Establishment is now open for the reception of com 
pany. The Sabseriber returns his ke to the public, 
for the very liberal patronage which was extended to him 
| during the past season, and re =pectfally solicits a continua 
tien of their favor, He will endeavor to sustain the high 
moral and religions character which thes house has hereto 
fore borne, and by care and attention to promote the co 
and happiness of his gue 
v m the different Springs will be kept constantly 
on hand at the house. 
Good accommodations for horses and carrringes are attach- 
ed to the heuse 
Passengers and their baggage conveyed to and from the 
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of the views of the various Religious | 


j and Explanations of the terms which occur 
of Missionary Intelligence, referring to the pe 
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HARLES TAPPAN, 114 Washington street, has for sale 
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with the fact of its 


| ecripta and papers 


existence. The biogra has execu’ 
his task with jadgment, good taste aad impartiality ; and 
we might add, with a philosophic tact, which, without any 
nd causes of the phenc 


He 
tions, among the oft consulted recor 


re general 
the church of Christ.""—Pertland Christian AMirrer. 


“ This instructive and attractive volame is from the pen of 
B. C. Tracy, who has done service to the cause « 
sound learning and christian benevolence by 
memoir of such a man to If we mi 
work will be highly valued by men of all profess 
as of all christian dewominations. Besides bistorica 
es of great interest, and documents which every scholar 
and every christian politician would wish to treasure up, it 
contains a fund of practical wisdom, which cannot fail to in 
lerest the young and the old, the christian and the man of 
the world.”’—New Yer mmercial Advertiser. 

“ We rejoice to see this memoir of Jeremiah Evarts. It is 
one of the strange things of Uhis strange wortd, that this re 

has been so long without a written memoir of 
t » the werk has 
nds of this good 


atisfactory. Few men are so well 
ed to write a memoir of Jeremiah Evarts as Ebenezer 
cy ; and we are glad to add, that the mechanical ere- 
m of the beok has been made to correspond in some 
wre, With the neatness of style and purity of taste 
gosh the writer of the memoit.”’—Boston Trav- 
eller. 
“The memory of Jeremiah Evarts has long since been em 
merican chutch, and is like a house hotd 
sions flourishes, or the 
friends of missions are glad to see a just and 
rmanent mem this volume, that ba: 
dm published. a great degree, « 
from his letters, diaries and other writings, but 


of the symmetry of character, or of 
the eminent a a His name, like 
perfume, ts en s of the friends of 
christian missions throughout the world. But we may say, 
that the memoir of bis aseful life, wineh Mr. Tracy has pre 
pared with more than ordinary care and ability, ts a rich of. 
fering to the American churches. We commend it to all 
s of christian biography, as one of the best books of the 
futs 
pages. For the life, the example of Evart. is full of salutary 
instruction.”’— Philadelphia Ch. Observer. 

** We thank the editor of the Vermont Chronicle for the 
ch by the publica- 
or has executed his 

¢, confining his efforts chiefly 
© arrangement of Mr. Evarts’ manu 
The friends of missions will prize it 
highly ; and ne friend of God or man can peruse its pages 
without a high reverence for the noble character they deline 
ate onan impression of the grandeur of the objects to which, 
with such singular comstaucy, be devoted tis life.”"—New 
York Evangelist 


t 
to a collection and pr 


gratified that so worthy a memorial of the lamented 
© wasa burning and shining light in 
t purch, and ic would be difficult to over estimate the ex 
eellence of hie Character, or the value of his vices to the 
church and to the world. The elements of intellectual ener 
ey and chrirtian virtue were so blended in his pers: 
thing was so well proportioned and well balanced, tha 
men in any one age have exhibited so large an ame 
1 need not speak of his devotion to the miss 
Variety and extent of bis ta 
arguments and truly eloquent appeals in defence of 
ne, but [may observe hat on several great questions 
he was obviously in advance of his times "'—New England 
he author hae, with singular ekill, so arranged the let 
tell nearly 
all the story of his life » on all these great 
movements, not the present opinions of the biegrapher, but 
the opin 
the leadir 
for the 
rapid su tow 
sod are pushed om with 
ing courage 
a romance, 


u 

that the work fos s« ing! . t 

while every reader who is susceptible of good 

influences must receive benefit from cor “ning with the 

profound evangelical wisdom which runs through the whote.”’ 

New York Observer 

‘This isa very well written and interesting memoir of a 

moete nt man, Whose praise ix in all the churches, and 

Whose |ibors in promoting the cause of missions have placed 

him in the first rank of the benefactors of mankind, and gain 

ed bum a renown that shall be verdant and fragrant when the 

memory of at et and mighty « ue 

fin 

tegrity of character, energy of action, 

and above all ardor of piety 

ah Evarts, we know none 

God be the glory ed him up, qu 

work and accomptisbed so much good thre 

t Mr 


shall rot 


valled Jeremy 
surpassed him. To 
alified him for his 
1 hie inetromen 
rvice to the 


whe ra 
has rendered an impor 
id expecially to the cause ¢ 
s Valuable bivgraphy 
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Emerson’s Arithmetic, 
N THRER PARTS 
ir the wee of 5 


Part First is a small book, designed 
anger classes, from five to eight years of 
Part Second contains, within itself, a complete system of 

Vritten Arithmetic united, and k having 
tly enlarged ficiently extensive for com 


Meniala this bos 
been rece 
“ 4s 

Par hird, for advanced ech 
of the « ' 
higher operations, with 

: wot Arith 
se the place of « rT 
and Srque by th fence Board, to take the 
Senttin's Arithimetec ladriptiva B 
the place of Pike's commendat of Ul 
from gentiomen who do not lewd their name 

indifferent publication 


lars, comprises a brief review 
enentary principles, and a full deve mentoft the 


« te give cou 
They are such as the 


Mr. Frederick Emerson: Sir,—Uhave received the First 
, t tN American Arit 
“work 
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netic, and 
am beghtly y 
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and will the 


and the manner 
y with fulness, 
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the more advanced 


gioner 
Hishes, al Lhe same time 


pepil 


Late Professor of Mathematics and 
ainetown ¢ 
Te the publishers of Emerson's Anth Gentlemen 
I have dthe Therd Partof Mr. Eemerson'’s Arithmetic 
with great pleasure The perepicuuty of Me arrangement 
nad the « f ‘ ne, comb 


eramine 


rarnes 
wit 

n pe it will « 

, and take the place of Wt di 

t » which our instructors have hitherto been 

petied t ot 

Respectfully BENJAMIN PIERCE, 
Professor of Mathematica and Natural Philosophy, Harvard 


University 


on be 


Conciusvn of a letter to the author.) 1 showld think it 
hardly 5 th hild could be faithfully conducted 
threugh t [Purst and Second Parts} wit t 
bein er acqu with the subjcet chan children 
formerly were. Being judiciously competied in seme mras 
ure te invent their own rales, they can scarcely fail of being 
able to assign a proper reason for the process, as well as to 
recollect it for future Indeed, i do not know any 
particularin which, forthe use of very young pupils, they 
could be improved 
Y ours reepectfully, JAMES DEAN, 
rofessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Vermont 
[From the Masters of the public schools of Boston, in the 
department of Arithmetic. ] freon 
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is judicious, and the grad 
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' , Part Third, has for several vears 
book im the B Englich High School, 1 think 
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ed the Second Part, which, in my apinion ts an ex 
ork THOMAS SHERWIN, 
cipal of the Boston Engtich High Sechoot 
for several years, used Emerson's North American 
oppertanity to compare tt 
jeetfully certify, 
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meider it decidedly the 
under my notice 
f rare merit, and well deserving the extensive use and 
Great popularity which it has hitherto enjoyed 
UTHER ROBINSON, 
Sub Master of the Boston Engiieh High School, 
I have had the sole charge of five cla 
about filly boys each teaching Mr. Baw Arithmetic, 
Third Part. From th perience, t been fully con 
Vinced of its adaptation to the wants both of the teacher and 
the popil, and can say that wholly answers my wiehes, as 
regurds fulness, completeness, and system. [ may add, that 
I Know of no treatice on this subject, which so exactly antici 
pates and supplies the information required in the school 
room, PRANCIS 8, W 
First Usher of the Boston Englieh Hy 
[From the Masters of the Public Schools of P 
Emerson's Arithmetic has been ured for several yer 
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Board in Boston. 
AT REV. MR. BLIS8°S NO. 19 SOMERSET STREET, 
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William Hovey’s 
PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
HE subscriber having ma oveme: 
tn his tools and machinery for building his celebrated 
STRAW CUTTER, is now able to offer them at the follow 
ing reduced prices :— 
No. 4, 810, former price $12. 
12, ss - $15. 
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No. 6, $30, « « 55 
A liberal discount made to dealers. 
thal these 


The great advantage 
chines have over all other Cylinder Cutters, | 
consists principally in the ease and facility with which the | 
knives ¢ adjusted, for which he holds Letters Patent. | 

Anyone knife may be taken off and growad without taking 
off the whole number ; and should ae ‘ome nar- | 
row by grinding, the edge can be set y We, seas | 
to come in equal contact with the hide roller, without the ne } 
cessity of grinding all the other knives down to the same 
w . ‘The wings to which the knives are fastened are of | 

e to strengthen and support the 

bending while cutting corn 


se r 
Machines will probably be offered by others in the market, 





made to resemble these cutters, but entirely without the 
above named improvements. ‘Phe knives are fastened on a 
| cylinder without wings lo support them, and are confined by 

rings on each end, Noone knife can be taken off without 
| the whole nu equality in the width of 
the knives, Uh » unless they are 
all ground equal, as there are no means of setting eut the 
edges to make them cylindrical, and it will be extremely 
| difficult to grind them so perfect that they will all come in equal 
contact with the roller on which they are designed to cut. 
Should such an imperfect article be wanted on account of 
cheapness, the subscriber will furnish a better one at a cheap- 


| 
| 


sed, any of the above tmproved Cutters, will 
| accountabie for an infringement of the above nemed Pat 
Worcester, July eas. WILLIAM HOVE 
N. B.—Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, having ceased to act as 
| my agents,a sale at the Farm 
| Imps 
19, 0 & 2 North Market street, and 19 Clinton street, 
July 


‘ull assortment will be kept 


ton, 








| 
ah a } 
FACTS REGARDING THE | 
SUGAR COATED IMPROVED 
. ; * 
Indian Vegetable Pills. 
| FOR CONSUMPTION, COLDS, RHEUMATISM, DYS 
PEPSYA AND FEVERS, 
AVING been atiacked some months with a bad Cough, 
I Weak sin my Chest, @ lose of appetite, | used 
Wright's Indian Vegetable Pills, but grew worse, with cold 
sweats at night, could not sleep and believed I was in a Con- 
sumption. LI procared abes of Dr. Smith's Sagar Coated Im- 
proved Indian Vegetable Pills, which restored my health 
within six days, and I believe them to be the best remedy | 
d. GEORGE W. GRANGER. 
bridge, Oct. 19th, 1844 

ving been afflicted for several year 
, with ¢ ostive 


| 


ith a Weakness in 


was prevatied up nto try De 
an Vegetable Pills. and, a 
t, they tmmediately relieved me; and after taking | 
a few doses, am entirely recovered and able to return te my 
b ¥ 4 US CLARK 
Luxbury, Oct. 24, 1644 
Cazenovia, July 28th, 1844, 

I have used 49 boxes of Brandreth’s Pile, and as many 
more of different kinds, and | have never found that benefit 
rom the use of the whole, that | have fromthe use of wwe 
boxes of Dr. Smith's “ teproved Indian Vegetable Pills.” 
They seem to strike at the foundation of my disease, which is 
of a bilious ch er IRA ALVORD. 

Mr. J. PF. SMITH, of Gloucester, states that be has sold 
all, d Wiehes 5 doze sore timmediately, and they 
give such universal satisfaction that he has determined to sell 
no other kind of Pills 

Mr. A. ALLEN, of Palmer Depot, states ** that he was very 
thank ful thal be Was appototed agent, as bie wife bas been 
ar snd a box of these Pills immediately 
edalike wonderful cures 
and Wanted o 
rut shouldonty r 


b boxes 


an valid fot some Line 
| cured ber, 
town 

Was ag 


that they had perforn 
and Was ent t 


im the rely 
nt for other Pills 


imme 
diately mimnend 


ne and treatment of the disease accompany 
reece rernts ys ‘ 
wal 


ean ve Without the sig 
entor, G 


LNJAMINSMITH, Mb, 

eof 4 n every 
et this medicine 
New York, and No. 2 


le nny 
i « N alth, up 
(oth devote erectus 
Ne. 179 GREENWICH STREET 
WATER STKEBT 
ry FOR SAL THE 
TOWNS IN NEW ENGLAND STAT 
N.B. No ave g pediars ar 


VILLAGES AND 
KS 


lowed to sell these Pills. | 
April 3. 


WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING ROOMS! 
NO. 85 CORNHILL, 6 BRATTLE, COURT 
Tce © the Eve of House keeping will find 


AND 73 sTs 
at this 
urnish 
with 
tate in making 


everyt : giaw 


ed kitchen, (the xe keeping, 


TPE Proprietor 


| and and France 


rt 
ane 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 
1 ost and trouble of bathing toa 
and health ever 
naoverthe whole 
April 18 


PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 
old and celebrated dental establishment of Dr. 


STOCKING, N Washington t 
ci Boston. The assured, that al the 


the 
y the tuser 


daily ablut 


t, corner of 
public are 
{ a 


ons in the whole country 
ally satiefied with theortes 


profession are gener 
(treatment, that have 
having go claun of 
nity, Dr. 3. has the 


© the 
© been laid aside as worthless ; 


ges the most 
g for ite overt 
from the usual method pursued by dentiacs in setting teeth on 
t y are too numerous to be noticed in 
r vewspaper advertisement; such work 
however ¢ t its wn of marks ,—a 
few of which are on ti adaptation of the work te 
mouth, and consequently o 
When masticating food 


arries with ndemuatory 


mbination © 
{ which, are of 
ot, an offensive 
acts directly on the 
ducing pulmonary 
These are some of the 
‘ many den 
which have rendered the wearing of 
dle The public however 

e most effectual manner has 
liens that have been justly 
—by the perfeet 


nhove 


affections and tis fatal 


that are produced by 


| positive evils 
Lists of the present day, 

tty bre in th 
removed the above named object 
argued against the artificial teeth 
adaptation of the whole work to the a 
gold in the plate, —the entire exele ’ 
from the solder,—the ease with which the work 
moved at pleasure for cleansing—the uniform firmuecse and 
stability of the whole in masticating food —and in the bes 

| and lite like appearance of the teeth, in thew shape, st 
and articulath A s the province of the dentist to arrest 
decay im teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by filling 
e:ther with gold or some other proper substance ; Dr. 8. will 

nation bo this branch of his profession; a 
lv 


use of 


that there ts but « 

cient, ving them, and but few a 

etry and infest the cities under the name of den | 
: t gle teeth will also be | 


vg the hundreds who 
vin the ee 
that know 4 
seton silver or t the 
that will render them ten fold firmer th 
| setting on wood, and entirely tree f the taint 
produces, by absorbing and retaini he lique 
Eatrac ting, cleans , regulating, and all 
connected with the 5 sion Will be performed 
careful and thorough sner and warranted, Whole sets of 
teeth with false gu 
ciple of atmospheric pressure that will give entire & 
will be made at the shortest possible notice. Dr. 8. would also 
inform those, whose misfortane it has been, to have a cleft, or 
deficient palate and root effect the articulation ; that 
n have a proper remedy in the application of an ert 
made esther from gold, silver, or porcelain d 
within the f those in moderate ¢ 


om daly 
Pure Juice of the Grape. 


that the Woo 
of the mouth 


#0 As to 


means 


a fresh supply of this article forthe 
wae of Churches ip the COMMUNION SERVICR— 
and after giving it a fair trial, and having had it analyzed by 
Prof. Hayes, and pronounced free from brandy oF spurt, cam 
| safely recommend it to be a pure article, We have also boil 
ed wine, or Grape Byrup—one bottle te be diluted to a gal 
lon. We import these wines, having them carefully selected 
by an agent 
These wines have been used 
| great number of churches in the 


j TE have received 


| and highly approved by a 
ew England state 
mendations of Rev 
Dr vents, over, , and Rev. Mesers. 
Aiken and Kirk, of this city 
For sale by JOHN GILBERT & CO, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield strerts, 
land by ow: Agent, feauc Tompkins, at the Temperance 
| Roome Ne. 9 Cornhill J. U. Brown & Mrethers, Broad 
street, New-York; Amos Avery & Co,, No. 74 Market street, 
Albany 
We aleo have constantly on hand a lerce aesortment of 
first quality WEST INDIA GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
for sale, wholesale and retail 
7 Orders from city avd country reapectfully soliented 
March 13 y JOUN GILBERT, JR. & CO 


A. R. CAMPBELL’S 
TEMPERANCE EATING HOUSE, 
| NO. 5 WILSON'S LANE, BOSTON. 
Meals served up at ali hours of the day—Sundays excepted 
' ly March 13. 


| 
! 


3. 
J | H 


allowed to prepare medicine without a 
 T. 3 


yeara in the business.) er. O. TT. Nit 
and Distitied ter; Rhubarb; Jalap; Ipecac. 
chicur powdered from selected roc” 
for preseripti and family use. A general acs tt! 
chemical preparations, from the well kno: oe 
Weaver & Mander, chemists, London als 
Blue Pill, manufactured atthe Apothecari: 
od Potaswie; lod Hydragri; Veratra ; Sulp: 
manufactured by the celebrated Pelletier, Par. 
Magnesia; Sir James Murray's Finid Mayneci,  ) *' 
Weaver & Mander’s Tinct. Colebicum: Sn 
ica ; Seidlitz and Rochelie Powders 
don Perfemed Soaps ; Lubin’s and Reusch 
ery ; Farr, Powers & Whiteman’s Spiy 
Zine, and a general assortment of thew gon 
Leet & Butler's Ext. of C 
the plant; Veivet Spon 
The subscriber taten sual, to pay part : 
' Physicians’ Prescriptions and Far 
cines, and rticle will be put up except thay 
the Proprietor, Soda drawn trom the most 
tains, every day except Sunday; and all ihe 
will be kept for the use of the fountain 
N. B.— As usual, a liberal diseou made te F 
WM. BROWN. Apothecary ihc 
481 Washington, corner > 


Circutae, prepared { 


to a 
Y Meg 


i ON Sh oa . f Eliot strees 
Great English Remedy 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AS . 
SUMPTION, AND coy, 


y we Great and Only Remedy for Colds. ¢, 

and Consumet 
discovered by the celebrated Dr. Buchan of 
land, and introduced into the United States uy 
diate superintendence of the inventor 

‘The extracidinary success of this medicine 
Pulmonary diseases, warrants the America, 
jug for treatment the wor*t rossiete sth 

hity—cases that seek relief in va 

the common remedies of the day, a have 
the most distinguished Physicians, as con, ome 
cunsece. The Hungarian Baisam has cured 9 
the Most DESsrenatTEe oF Cases. [tis no quack » 
a standard English medicine, of known and es 
cacy 


ver mo, 
oe time 


N the cure os 


hould he « 
het on 


the consumptive tendencies of the climate, 

& preventive medicine in all cases of Colds, ( - 

of Biood, Pain in the Side and Chest, Irritan., 

ness of the Lungs, Bro 8, Diffieutt 

Fever, Night Sweats, E na 

Asthma, tn , 
id 


y of Brea 


ge bottles, at $1 per bottle 
restoration of Health. 

+ Containing a mass of English 
certificates, and other evidence, show) the 
merits of this Great Eaglish Remedy, may be ovis 
Agents gratuitously 

DAVID F. BRADL 
119 Court street, Bo: a 

37 Sold by allthe principal Droggists and Aporp 
in the United States. ly 


STEPHEN W. MARSH, 


and Amerie 
uner 


sole Agent for the | 


Ailed States 


. = 
PHANO-PORTE MANUFACTURER, 
NO. 393 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
t May? 
i Caution! ~) 

9 superior excetience of “ FLE iER 

TRUSS,” has induced a certa ! 
lo vend a spurious 
as the Pletcher Truss, Se 


brought te the Proprietor, by those wh 
individual, because 


genuine 


outh Market s 
Seth W 


’ 
Dr. Hanaford 
Merrimac a 


Dr. Swazey, Spring 
THER ANGIER, Proprietor, Med 
ul 


“OAK HALL, 
THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST AND MOST 
FASHIONABLE CLOTH AND CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


Nos. 32, 34, 36 & 38 Ann street, 


OPPOSITE MERCHANT'S ROW, 


BOSTON. 
GEG. W. SIMMONS is) reey 
very Steamer and Packet 5) 


his supply of 
GOODS, 


trival of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


and would invite you, before purchasin 
and examine for yourselves 


SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
32%, 34, 36 & 38 ANN STREET, BOSTON 
PLS. Wholesale dealers will cee el we are prepar 
for you from ONE to FIVE HUNDRED DOZ. ¢ 
PANTS, and VESTS. and furnist at 
own Price 7 


35 Public Notice 


l weiry civen that COOK & COLE, « 
CHANTS ROW, B n, t ceived 


ave re 


articles ( 


hand for sale, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTIN 


of almost all 
cutand make 


a ye assortment 
other articles usually found 
» not intend to 

thousand dollars for a ising our 
lie will call and examine for themselves, 
satisfy them that we can cut, make sell as che 
ers, We will let them pass out without 

s off (hat are net wa 1 


LAK our customers wil 


attempting 
nied y 


JOSEPH T. BROWN, 
APOTHECARY, 


NGTON, CORNER BEDFORD = 


Store 


NO. 292 WAS 


ted alterations in his 


ins 

need ol 
paring and ¢ 
by himesel(or 

vaselect and ext 

will be 

Guerlain, 1 

elegamt Teeth 


of medicine 
aity 


cimes, 


s fully competent 


vle, for 
Marrow, F 
of Columbia 
Also, Pe 
omponad Orris 
und FI 
rs a0 wer's Cachou Ar 
Breath; trae Lemon, Raspberry and other Syrups 
Water from the fountain and in bottles, at all sen 
together with a great variety of articles asua 
tablishiments of the Kind 
Customers we ing medicine 
receive the sual attention that has ¢ 
lishment for the 


. Orns 


turing 
haracte rice 
last fifteen years. n—* 


For Communion Service. 
ty PURE GRAPE JUICE. 

UST RECEIVED from Smyrna, a cl e 
It was selected with great ¢ 
snd is the same Kind the 
for several years, to many churches in this 
states 

Price $1.00 per Bottle 
lon of Wine. 


June 


from this city, 


When d 
AB 


sted w " 
p DING 


N. B.—A!N kinds of Pamily Groceries 
with a choice article 

Maple Syrup. Stuart's @ 
Matches, without brimstone 

Marr At No 


“all 


' SETH GOLDSMITH, 


* 
Book-binder, 
NO. 37 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON 


All descriptions of BINDING neat 
pericdicals 


and Portfolios made & 
ly 


bound te pattern 


HAVING 
applying ¢ 
TO Tul 


to receive 


GILBERT & 
secured the PATENT 
LEMAN’S BOLIAN ATI 
PIANO FORTE, 
rders for the 
PIANO F ' 
MANUPACTORY 
402 AND 406 WASHINGTON STE 
Dee BOSTON 


their 
EET 


19%.—Ily 
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ET To those who receive 
vance, $2.00 pera 
or if paid after the ¢ 
close of the year, $3,00 
IT To those who receive their papers 
advance, and 93,00 after ix month 
27 Subscriptions will be rece at 
7 The paper witt be forwarded anti! the 
its discontinuance, and pays up arreare 
direction of the Proprietor 
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Religious. 


For the Boston Recorder. 


REJOINDER ON ROMANS 9: 3. 

Messrs. Evirors :—In the Recorder of 
July 3, 10 and 17, isareply to my remarks 
in attempting to explain the passage of 
scripture above referred to. IT have no 
wish to make @ rejoinder, except from the 
love of truth; and as the passage is an im- 
portant one, it is hoped that the reader 
will be willing to enter upon a litle fur 
ther discussion. 

The question is this—When Paul said, 
«For 1 could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ,” did he express a 
present wish, or did he rather allude toa 
wish at an antecedent time? It has been 
my aim to prove, that Paul referred to the 
state of his mind at an antecedent time; 


” when cor- 


that the phrase “IT could wish, 
rectly translated from the Greek, would 
read “I did wish; and that the 


passage, by the lawful use of a parenthe- 


ad whole 


sis—so common in Paul's writings—ought 
to stand thus in English—*1 have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart 
(for I too did wish or was wishing, that 
myself were accursed from Christ) for my 
¥ to the 


flesh :"’—and thus is similar in import to 


brethren, my Kinsmen according 
Paul’s declaration at the beginning of the 
next chapter—“ Brethren, my heart's de- 
sire and prayer to God for Israel is, that 
they might be saved.” My arguments, old 
and new, are the following :— 

1. The Greek y,ézouynr is in the imper- 
fect tense of the indicative mood, and by 
the established meaning of that tense the 


the reader consult any Greek grammar in 


reference ts to an antecedent time. 
order to ascertain the established import ot 
Let 
excellent grammar of Professor Crosby of 
Dartmouth College, 
follows—* The 
unfinished) which represents un ac thon as 


yougor, T 


meaning 


the imperfect tense. him open the 


and he will read as 


IMPERFECT, (iunperfe etus, 
doing at some past time; thus 
This is the 


as 


was writing.” fixed 


of this tense, distinguished from the 


other tenses 3 for the present represents av 


action as doing at the present time,—TJ 


write ;—the aorist represents an aetion 
simply as done,—ZJ wrote; the perfect as 
complete at the present time,—T have writ- 
ten, &e. 


mar, says, “Inthe midst of a 


So also Buttman, in lis ¢ 


gra 
narrative, 
the circumstances under which the thing 
touk place at that time, must be mentioned ; 
and this is done by means of the 
fect.” p. 378. 


cal meaning of 


imper- 
The established grammati- 
yuyouny then is, “1 was 
wishing,”"—i. e 

2. This 
used in only one other place in the New 
Testament, Acts : QD; 


. at some past time. 


Greek word in this tense, ts 
and there it has 
the established meaning of the unperfeet 
tense—" The shipmen—east out four an- 
chors and wished for the day. Ut 


to 


were ab- 


surd translate the word here “could 
” 


wish for the day ;"—why then should not 


the same verb in the same tense be trans- 


lated in Romans 9th, “7 wishing,” in- 


,” 


stead of 1 could wish 


« 


3. As to the learned and respectable au- 
thorities whom “J. W. W.”’ quotes, in order 
to prove his construction of the Greek 
verb under consideration—NSluart, Hodge, 
Barnes, Winer, Bloomfield and Tholuck— 
there is no doubt that their judgment is im 
the 
verb means, “1 could wish, if it were pos- 
sible.” But 


not overthrow my assertion, that the estab- 


accordance with his own: they say 


this their construction does 
lished meaning of the imperfect of the in- 


dicative, as settled by learned Greek 
grammarians, implies a reference to past 
time. 

I could also quote authorities on my 
side, if the question was to be determined 
by authorities. The Italian and 4 
translations of Romans 9: 3, give the word 

Luther has “Itch habe 
Heumann, approved by Frit 
Dr. Deieht, Dr. 


Mason and Prof. Mills might also be quoted 


leate 


“optabam.” ‘ 


wunselit.” 


sche, has “optabam.” 


in favor of considering the wish of Paul as 
” Prof. Mills also 


tipe rfect, ayree- 


referring to a past tine. 
remarks, that viewing 

ably to Matthide and Buttman, as imply- 
ing not what was transient, but something 
enduring, though past, yet the u wuslation 
should be “— did wish "—the 


continued—it was his state during 


feehng was 
his tine 
penttency. Heumanna’s eoustruction is this- 
“t Paul, a pharisee, did w 
to 


h with an oath 
‘hrist) for my 
brethren, that is, for the Jewish religion.” 

4. Bat laying asid 
reat names,—the bond 


have no society with 


the authority of 
to which is one 
ereat cause of the 
and 


yress of truth 


hitthe pre 
of the perpetuity of error,—let us 
bring our reason to the examimation of the 
Westion, not in the books of emiment men, 


' And the 


the in- 


mitin the scriptures themselves. 

(estion ts this—Is the imperfect of 
dicative ever used in the New Test 
mm the 


iment 


sense of J could wish’ with the 
implication of an impossibility ? 

Though the tenses have a distinct, e@s- 
tablished grammatical meaning, yet doubt 
less in the custom of w 
often used for 


riiers one tet 


another, as the 
the future, &e. In Gal. 4: 
the imperfect is translated as the present, 
“I desire.” So 
“ET would also 
might, 


present tor 


2), yfeiov, 


t3ovliuyv Aets W: V2, 
’ 


hear the man myself, 


as properly as the word just men- 
tioned, have been translated in the present 
tense ; but surely, ** I would hear the man,’ 
dues Hot imply that Agrippa deemed it an 
Mmpossibility, for Festus said, * to-morrow 
thou shalt hear him.” The 


use of the imperfect tense in this instance, 


reason for the 


Agrippa, 
present 
for that ¥ 
pended a 
this inve 
ep, ** 1 n 
ative imp 
continuin 
ing a wi 
are only 
Greek ve 
Testame 
1: 15, @ 
Phil. 13, 
Onesimus, 
out the e 
here a re 
event, 
could hav 
back to 
Let 


sive of wil 


us 


in the im 
and in e 
to past ti 
the constr 
if it were 
ine Matthe 
34. Mark 
Luke 15: q 
14; 16:1 
19: 33. 
Other v 
emifluncw 
tense; b 
ways with 
also 4), 180 
ferring to@ 
ta 


stances of 


the 


17; 9: 2 
1 profe 
‘Testament 
tnpertect 
ity of that 
recount b 
wished at 
The nume 
prove the 
the impertd 
tioa corda 
matical ma 
Suppose 
sometines 
indicative 
thing 
this use « 
the whole 
tablished 
“use 
with what 
jeet this my 
to say verv 
ly, that ** be 
if it were 
ful!" Ane 
is used but 
and in one 
it expresse 
er instance 
be attach 
I conting 
lieal critici 
on disinter 
sidered at 
another tum 
suppose th 
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ever from t 


from C 
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to overthre 
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